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“JuntIan CraMER’’ (of course, a nom de guerre; 


musical editor’ is a quiet, unpretending 


for ‘“‘our 
business man, enjoying a much less romantic appel- 
lation) is still on the sunny side of thirty. He 


was born in Connecticut, a State which has become 


celebrated for the number and distinction of her 


literary and scientific men. He was originally edu- 
cated for the bar; but, after graduation, like Pinck- 
ney and Hoffman, abandoned his profession—not, as 
one might suppose, for the flowery paths of litera- 
but for the romantic, though 


and less 


ture song 
certainly more lucrative walks of active commercial 
life The merchants who daily throng Mr. Cra- 
mer’s counting-room, would smile at the idea of that 
gentleman possessing a moment’s time to devote to 
such apparent incongruities as literature and music; 
and we have but little doubt that the recognition of 
his portrait in the March number of the Lady’s 
Book, will create quite a sensation in Market Street. 

Perhaps this very incongruity of which we speak 
induced Mr. Cramer to adopt a xom de plume in 
the indulgence of his favorite pursuits, lest the 
world’s knowledge of his attachment to what busi- 
occupations 


Devoted 


ness men would entitle ephemeral 
might militate against his success in life. 
to business during the day, at night he seats himself 
at home, in the bosom of his family—for he has a 
wife and children—and consumes the tranquil lei- 
sure of his winter evenings in producing “ concords 
of sweet sounds,”’ or in creating those delicate con- 
ceptions which fall, like drops of ambergris, from the 
passionate poet’s brain. 

Mr. Cramer does not profess music; he only con- 
fesses to a humble amateurship, and would smile 
with contempt at our comparison of any of his 


etlorts with the works of the great masters of song; 


yet his musical taste, judgment, and ability are 
perhaps, unequaled, certainly not surpassed, in pri 


vate life, in Philadelphia. The department over 


which he so successfully presides in the Lady’s 
Book, necessarily contains but a few of the many 
genius; 


existing evidences of his musical yet its 


management has won him hosts of frietids and 


admirers among the almost innumerable readers of 
that 
single voice raised in judgment against him. 


periodical — indeed, we have never heard a 


But Mr. Cramer’s poetry has, perhaps, attracted 
more attention than his musical compositions; for, 
like Barry Cornwall’s, his appeals are directed more 
than the imagination. Some six or 


to the heart 


seven years since, a poem entitled “Greenwood 


Cemetery,” an article of so much promise as to 
excite considerable inquiry as to its author, appeared 
in the “Knickerbocker.’”? The well-deserved ap- 
plause which was bestowed on this remarkable 
poem, induced a collection of the author’s fugitive 
pieces, and their publication under a similar title 
The edition was large; it sold rapidly, and the book 
He is also the author 


Lonely Auld Wife,” a 


poem which attracted the attention of the composer 


is now entirely out of print. 
of the beautiful ballad of the “ 


DeMPsTER, Who set it to music, and has since sung 
it in almost every concert-room of the United States 
and still remains, one of the most successfu 
Mr 


contributed to most of our magazines and 


It was, 
songs of the day. In addition, Cramer has 
leading 
annuals, in which his position has been foremost 
among the principal contributors. 


Latterly, Mr. Cramer has given very little time 


to literature, and has contented himself with minis- 
tering, like an unseen spirit, to the musical wants 
of the readers of the Lady’s Book, only occasion- 
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ally indulging them with one of his exquisite poems. * 


l 


lis later efforts evidence that his musical acquire- 


* One of Mr. Cramer’s best articles will be found in 


our Treasury in this number, and is a fair specimen of 


hi 


s poetry. Ep Lapy’s Book. 
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ments are rapidly advancing toward perfection, and 


that his literary abilities, tead of decreasing under 





the iron anxieties and occupations of business, are 
increasing in the same ratio. Julian Cramer, if we 
speak what we think will be the voice of his readers 


and admirers, will not long enjoy his incognito 
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BY JENNIE FORREST. 


See 


How lazily the brook creeps on 
Beneath the tangled fern, 

Stopping to lave some mossy log, 
Or round a bank to turn. 

And in its surface I can see, 
As down the ripples go, 

Tall spires of crimson cardinals 


That close beside it grow. 


And lilies, too, are painted there, 
With clouds that softly pass; 
The trembling birch, the alder buds, 





The tall and feathery gre 
All these, with song of bird and bee, 
Pictures and music make; 
Like some strange, pleasant dream it seems, 


And yet I’m broad awake. 


I wish I was a trout to-day— 
No work, no school, no book— 

Oh! what a famous swim I'd have 
Here in this very brook. 

I'd dart along, or softly glide 
Where coolest shadows fall. 

Ah me! what very pleasant lives 
These fish must have, for all. 


Plate.) 


Dear, what a clatter Charlie makes , 


And Susie crows to Jane: 


; I wish they’d choose to scamper off 
§ And play up in the lane; 

} I think they frighten off the trout- 
5 At least, they bother me. 

; ] wonder if the little fish 

; At home can all agree! 

; 

) And then they’re not so very bright 
To nibble at a fly, 

} And never see the hook beneath, 


Which any one might spy. 

I’d warn the rest, if I were there, 
To leave the bait alone. 

Oh, merey, what a famous chap 


' 


Just shot beneath that stone! 


Now softly, gently trails the line— 
** Children, keep still as death !”? 

Rather than lose a prize like that, 
I’d hold my very breath 

I’m ready for my customer, 
Soon as he comes in sight: 

A jerk—a splash—a heavy pull— 
Oh me, I’ve got a bite! 


- -— ~2ee +—__  —_ 


Tue suns of eighty years had o’er him rolled, 
And age sat heavy on his toppling frame. 
Decrepitude had held his willing feet 
Full long from going to the house of God, 

Where he was wont to greet the meek in heart; 
Nor had he hoped to hear again the words 

That fall like manna from the lips of him 

Whom Heaven has called to publish news of peace. 
At length, upon a beauteous Sabbath morn, 

His bended form, supported by a staff, 

Was seen slow moving up the sacred aisle, 

To fill once more the long vacated seat 


rose the voice of prayer, the song of praise; 





And truths divine, like music, filled the place, 


Then, gathering at the table of the Lord 


And feasting on the Lamb for sinners slain, 


LEMENT. 


§ The saints were stirred with Pentecostal joys 
And seemed impatient for a higher feast, 


The supper of the Risen One in heaven 


; And, happiest of them all, the old man rose ; 
; And, faltering in his speech, with beaming eye, 
That seemed to brighten in a dving flash, 
Spoke of the Saviour, who had been his staff 
; For threescore years; the strengthening of his faith, 
$ His near approach to heaven, and willingness 
é 


To lay aside the burdenin age, 
And seek the rest remaining for his soul 
The supper ended, and the hymn was sung 
While he, rejoicing with the saint] 
** Went out;” 


He sat at meat with Christ among the blest 


vy throng 


and when another Sabbath dawned 
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CHAPTER IV. 


but 





Sir, you’re a stranger; I must deal plain w 


you. That 
you.—The Widow. 


suit of clothes must needs come oddly to 


Tue business of the feast had scarcely been be- 
gun, when it was interrupted by a heavy tread with- 
out, as of more than one iron-shod person; and, the 
door being thrown open by Bacchus, a dull-faced 
charge of the escort of Balfour, 


the 


lieutenant, having 


showed himself at entrance, and begged a 


hearing 
‘“ What’s the 


till after supper?”’ 


matter, Fergusson ? 


the 


Can’t it keep 


was somewhat impatient 


speech of Balfour. 

He was answered by a strange voice; and a little 
bustle followed, in which a person, totally unex- 
The 


stranger’s entrance caused the commandant’s eyes 


pected, made his appearance upon the scene. 


to roll in some astonishment, and occasioned no 


small surprise in all the assembly. He was a tall 
young man, of goodly person, perhaps twenty-eight 
or thirty years of age, but habited in a costume not 
often seen in the lower country. He wore one of 
those hunting shirts, of plain blue homespun, fringed 
with green, such as denoted the mountain ranger. 
A green scarf was wrapped about his waist, with a 
belt or baldric of black, from which depended avery 
On 


epaulette of green fringe also; 


genteel cut-and-thrust. his shoulder was an 
and he carried in his 
hand, plucked from his brows as he entered the 
apartment, a cap of fur, in which shone a large gay 
button; behind which may have been worn a plume, 
though it carried none at present. The costume 
betrayed a captain of loyalist riflemen, from the in- 
terior, and was instantly recognized as such by the 
British officer. But the stranger left them in no long 
surprise. Advancing to the table, with the ease of 
a man who had been familiar with good society in 
his own region all his life, yet with a brasgueness 
of manner which showed an equal freedom from 
the restraints of city life, he bowed respectfully to 
the ladies, and then addressed himself directly to 
Balfour. 
‘‘Colonel Balfour, I reckon ?”’ 


* You are right, sir; I am Colonel Balfour.” 


14* 


§ “ Well, colonel, I’m right glad I met you here 
} It may save me a journey te the city, and I’m too 
much in a hurry to get back to lose any time if I 
I’m Captain Furness, of the True Blue 
reckon, 


I’ve ridden mighty hard to get to you, and hope to 


¢ can help it. 

Rifles, of whom, I you've heard before 
get the business done as soon as may be, that I come 
Here’s a 


hain’t heard the news of the mischiet 


after letter from Colonel Tarleton. I 


reckon you 
that’s happened above ?”’ 


‘““ What mischief ?”’ 


‘You’ve heard, I reckon, that Lord Cornwallis 
gave Saratoga Gates all blazes at Rugely’s Miils?”’ 
‘“ Yes, yes; we know all that 


“Well, but I reckon you don’t know that just 


when Cornwallis was putting it to Gates in one 
quarter, hard-riding Tom was giving us ginger in 
another? 

; * And who is hard-riding Tom ? 

«“ Why, Tom Sumter, to be sure—the game-cock 
as they sometimes call him; and, sure enough, he’s 
got cause enough to crow for a season now.”’ 

‘“* And what has he been doing above ?”’ 

“Well, he and Tom Taylor broke into Colonel 
Carey’s quarters, at Camden Ferry, and broke him 
up, root and branch, killing and capturing all hands 
Carey?” 


“ Yes, And that No sooner had he 


done that than he sets an ambush for all the supplies 


isn’t all 


that you sent up for the army; breaks out from the 
thicket upon the convoy, kills and captures the escort 


to a man, and snaps up the whole detachment, bag 





and baggage, stores, arms, spirits, making off with 


a matter of three hundred prisoners.”’ 


“ The devil! 


; 
; 
: 
‘“ Ha! indeed! 
: 
; 
N 
; 
; 


Forty wagons, as I live! And why 
are you here?” 


; «“ Me? Read the letter, colonel. Lord Cornwa!- 
lis has sent Tarleton after Sumter, and both have 

gone off at dead speed ; but Tarleton has sent me 
$ down to you with my lord’s letter and his own, and 
} they want fresh supplies sent after them as fast as 
} the thing can be done. I’m wanting some sixty-five 
} rifles, and as many butcher knives, for my own troop, 


$ and a few pistols for the mounted men. Colonel 
$ Tarleton told me you would furnish all.”’ 
Balfour leaned his chin upon both hands, and 
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looked vacantly around him, deeply immersed in 
thought. At the pause in the dialogue which fol- 
lowed, Katharine Walton asked the stranger if he 
would not join the party at the supper-table. He 
fastened a keen, quick, searching glance upon her 
features; their eyes met; but the intelligence which 
flashed from out his met no answering voice in 
hers He answered her civilities gracefully, and, 
frankly accepting them, proceeded to place himself 
at the table—a seat having been furnished him, at 
the upper end, and very near to her own. Balfour 
scowled upon the stranger as he beheld this arrange- 
ment; but the latter did not perceive the frown upon 
the brow of his superior. He had soon finished a 
cup of the warm beverage put before him; and, as 
if apologizing for so soon calling for a fresh supply, 
he observed, while passing up his cup— 

I’ve ridden mighty far to-day, miss, and I’m as 
thirsty as an Indian. Besides, if you cou/d make 
the next cup a shade stronger, I think I should like 
it better We rangers are used to the smallest pos- 
sible quantity of water, in the matter of our drinks.”’ 


“The impudent backwoodsman was the mut- 
tered remark of Balfour to Cruden, only inaudible 
to the rest of the company The scowl which 
covered his brow as he spoke, and the evident dis- 
gust with which he turned away his eyes, did not 
escape those of the Ranger; and a merry twinkle 
lighted up his own as he looked in the direction of 


Had Bal- 


four watched him a little more closely, it is pos- 


the fair hostess, and handed up his cup 


sible that he might have remarked something in his 
manner of performing this trifling office which would 
have afforded new cause of provocation. The hand 


of the Ranger lingered near the cup until a ring, 


which had previously been loosened upon his little 
finger, Was dropped adroitly beside the saucer, and 
beyond all eyes but hers for whom it was intended. 
Katharine instantly covered the tiny but sparkling 
messenger beneath her hands. She knew it well 
A sudden flush warmed her cheek; and, trusting 
herself with a single glance only at the stranger, he 


saw that he was recognized. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mendoza is protector of thy realm; 

I did elect him for his gravity 

I trust he'll be a father to thy youth 
Marlowe 


Tue evening repast, in the good old times, was 
not one of your empty shows, such as it appears at 
present It consisted of goodly solids of several 


] 


] iell- 


descriptions Meats shared the place with « 
eacies; and tea or coffee was the adjunct to such 
grave personages as Sir Loin, Bacon, Beef, and Vis- 
count Venison. Balfour and Cruden were both 
strongly prepossessed in favor of all titled dignitaries, 


and they remained in goodly communion with such 


as these for a longer period than would seem rea- 


Inne Onn 


sonable now to yield to a supper-table. Captain 
Dickson naturally followed the example of his su- 
periors; and our loyalist leader, Furness. if he did 
not declare the same tastes and sympathies in gene- 
ral, attested, on this occasion, the sharpness of an 
appetite which had been mortified by unbroken 
denial throughout the day But the moment at 
length came which offered a reasonable pretext to 
the ladies for leaving the table The guests no 
longer appealed to the fair hostess for replenished 
cups; and, giving the signal to her excellent, but 
frigid and stately aunt, Mrs. Barbara, Katharine 
Walton rose, and the gentlemen made a like move- 
ment. She approached Colonel Balfour as she did 
so, and laid the keys of the house before him. 

“ These, sir, I may as well place at once in your 
keeping. It will satisfy you that I recognize you as 
the future master here. I submit to your authority 
The servant, Bacchus, will obey your orders, and 
furnish what you may require. The wines and 
liquors are in that sideboard, of which you have the 
keys. Good-night, sir; good-night, gentlemen.”’ 

The ease, grace, and dignity with which this 
communication was made, surprised Balfour into 
something like silence. He could barely make an 
awkward bow and a brief acknowledgment as she 
left the apartment, closely followed by her aunt. 
The gentlemen were left to themselves; while Bac- 
chus, at a modest distance, stood in respectful at 
tendance. 

‘By my life,” said Cruden, “the girl carries 
herself like a queen. She knows how to behave, 
certainly. She knows what is expected of her.’ 

‘She zs a queen,”’ replied Balfour, with quite a 
burst of enthusiasm. “I only wish that she were 
mine It would make me feel like a prince, indeed. 
I should get myself crowned King of Dorchester, 
and my ships should have the exclusive privilege 
of Ashley River. ‘The Oaks’ should be my winter 
retreat from the cares of royalty, and my summer 
palace should be at the junction of the two rivers 
in Charleston. I should have a principality—small, 
it is true; but snug, compact, and with larger reve- 
nues, and a territory no less ample than many of the 
German princes.” 

‘« Beware !”’ said Cruden, half seriously. ‘ You 
may be brought up for /ése-majesté.”’ 


«“ Pshaw! we are only speaking a vain jest, and 


in the presence of friends,’’ was the reply of Bal- 
four, glancing obliquely at Captain Furness. The 
latter was amusing himself, meanwhile, by balane- 
ing his teaspoon upon the rim of his cup. A slight 
smile played upon his mouth as he listened to the 
conversation, in which he did not seem to desire to 
partake. Following the eye of Balfour, which 
watched the loyalist curiously, the glance of 
Cruden was arrested rather by the occupation than 
the looks of that person. 
himself with the spoon was suggestive of an en- 


His mode of amusing 


tirely new train of thought to the commissioner ot 


sequestrated estates. 
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“By the way, Balfour, this looks very suspicious. 
Do you observe ?” 

* What looks suspicious ? 

“ Do you remember the subject of which we 
spoke before supper ?—the plate of this rebel Wal- 
ton? It was understood to be a singularly extensive 
collection—rich, various, and highly valuable. You 
remark none of it here—nothing but a beggarly col- 
lection of old spoons. The cotlee-p 4 Is tin or pew- 
ter; the tea-service, milk-pot, and all, of common 
ware. I am afraid the plate has followed the jewels 
of the young lady, and found its way into the 
swamps of Marion.”’ 

A scowl gathered upon the brow of Balfour, as 
he glanced rapidly over the table. The next mo- 
ment, without answering Cruden, he turned to Bac- 
chus, who stood in waiting with a face the most 
inexpressive, and said— 

‘Take the keys, Cupid, and get out some of the 
best wines. You have some old Jamaica, have you 
not ?”’ 

The reply was aflirmative. 

‘See that a bottle of it is in readiness. Let the 
sugar-bow! remain, and keep a kettle of water on 
the fire. This done, you may leave the room; but 
remain within call.’’ 

He was promptly obeyed. The conversation 
flagged meanwhile. Cruden felt himself rebuked, 
and remained modestly silent, but not the less 
moody on the subject which had occasioned his 
remark. Balfour referred to it soon atter the disap- 
pearance of Bacchus. 

“It is as you say, Cruden; there is certainly no 
display before us of the precious metals. I had 
real y not observed the absence of them before. In 
truth, everything was so neatly arranged and so ap- 
propr iate, that | could faney no deticiencies. Besides, 
my eyes were satisfied to look only in one direction 
The girl absorbed all my admiration. That she has 
not herself gone into the camp of Marion, is my 
consolation. I shall compound with you cheerfully. 
You shail have the plate, all that you may find, and 
the damsel comes to me.”’ 

The cheeks of the loyalist captain, had they caught 
the glance, at that moment, of the commandant of 
Charleston, would have betrayed a peculiar interest 
in the subject of which he spoke. They reddened 
eveu to his forehead, and the spoon slid from his 
fingers into the cup. But he said nothing, and the 
suffusion passed from his face unnoticed 

“T am afraid that you would get the best of the 
bargain. But it may be that the plate is still in the 
establishment. It would scarcely be brought out on 
ordinary occasions.” 

“Ordinary occasions! Our visit an ordinary oc- 
casion!”’ exclaimed Balfour. ‘Lay not that flatter- 
ing unction to your soul, my good fellow. These 
Carolinians never allow such occasions to escape 
them of making a display. The ostentation of the 
race would spread every available vessel of silver 
at the entrance of stranger guests of our rank. No- 


thing would be wanting to make them glorious in 
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our eyes, and prompt us to proper gratitude in 
theirs. They would certainly crowd sideboard and 
supper-table with all the plate in the establishment.”’ 

“ Ay, were we guests, Balfour; but that were no 
policy, if we came as enemies. Would they tempt 
cupidity by ostentatious exhibitions of silver? 
Scarcely! They would be more apt to hide away.”’ 

“As if they knew not that we are as good at seek 
as they at hide! No, no, my dear fellow; I am 
afraid that your first conjecture is the right one. If 
the woman gives her jewels, it is probable that the 
plate went before But we shall see in season. 
Meanwhile, I am for some of the rebel’s old Ma. 
deira. Come, Captain Furness, let us drink con- 
fusion to the enemy.”’ 

‘Agreed, sir,’ was the ready answer. “I am 
always willing for that. I am willing to spoil the 
Egyptians in any way. But to see how you do 
things here below, makes one’s mouth water. We 
have mighty little chance, in our parts, for doing 
ourselves much good when we pop into an enemy’s 
cupboard. There’s monstrous small supply of silver 
plate and good liquor in our country. The cleaning 
out of a rebel’s closet in * Ninety-Six’ won't give 
more than a teaspoon round to the oilicers of a squad 
like mine ; and the profits hardly enough to reconcile 
one to taking the pap-spoon out of a baby’s jaws, 
even to run into Spanish dollars. But here, in these 
rich parts, you have such glorious pickings, that I 
should like greatly to be put on service here.” 

* Pickings ! 


and surveying the loyalist from head to foot, as he 


"exclaimed Balfour, lifting his eyes, 


held the untasted goblet suspended before his lips— 
“pickings! Why. sir, you speak as if the officers 
honored with the commission of his majesty, could 
possibly stoop to the miserable practice of sharing 
selfishly the confiscated possessions of these rebels.’’ 

“To be sure, colonel; that’s what I suppose. 
Isn't it so, then ?’’ demanded the loyalist, not a whit 
abashed. 

** My good sir, be a little wiser; do not speak so 
rashly. Let me enlighten you.” 

“ Pray do; I'll thank you, colonel.” 

‘To distress the enemy, to deprive them of the 
means to be mischievous, alone causes the seques- 
tration of their goods and chattels. These goods 
and chattels must be taken care of. It may be that 
these rebels will make proper submission hereatter, 
will make amends for past errors by future service ; 
and, in such cases, will be admitted to his majesty’s 
favor, and receive their possessions at his hands 
again, subject only to such drawbacks as flow ne- 
cessarily from the expense of taking care of the 
property, commissions on farming it, and unavoid- 
able waste. These commissions are generally de- 
rived from mere movables, silver and gold, plate 
and jewels, which, as they might be lost, are at 
once appropriated, and the estate credited with the 
appropriation against the cost and trouble of taking 
care of it. That the officers in his majesty’s com- 
mission should employ this plate, is simply that his 
majesty's service may be suiliciently honored and 
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may command due respect. Selfish motives have 
no share in the transaction. We have no ‘pickings,’ 
sir—none! Appropriations, indeed, are made; but, 
as you see, solely for the equal benefit of the pro- 
perty itself, the service in which we are engaged, 
aud the honor of his majesty. Do you comprehend 
me, my voung friend?” 

‘Perfectly, sir; perfectly. Isee. Nothing can 
be clearer.” 

‘ Do not use that vulgar phrase again, I pray you, 
i the hearing of any of his majesty’s representa- 
tives. ‘ Pickings’ may do among our loyalist na- 
tives. We do not deny them the small privileges 
of which you have spoken. You have emptied, in 
your experience, I understand, some good wives’ 
cupboards in Ninety-Six. You have grown wealthier 
in tea and pap-spoons. Itis right enough. The la- 
borer is worthy of his hire. These are the gifts 
with which his majesty permits his loyal servants 
to reward themselves. But, even in your case, my 
young friend, the less you say about the matter the 
better. Remember, always, that what is appropri- 
ated is in the name, and, consequently, for the uses 
of his majesty. But no more ‘pickings,’ if you love 
me.”’ 

An air of delicate honor always accompanied the 
use of the offensive phrase. The loyalist captain 
professed many regrets at the errors of his ignorance. 

‘I see, I see; ‘appropriations’ is the word, not 
‘pickings.’ There is a good deal in the distinction, 
which did not occur to me before. In fact, I only 
use the phrase which is common to us in the up 
country. Our people know no better; and I am half 
inclined to think that, were I to insist upon ‘ appro- 
priations,’ instead of ‘ pickings,’ they would still be 
mulish enough to swear that they meant the same 
thing.” 

Balfour turned an inquisitive glance upon the 
speaker; but there was nothing in his face to render 
his remark equivocal. It seemed really to flow 
from an innocent inexperience, which never dreamed 
of the covert sneer in his answer. He tossed off 
his wine as he finished, and once more resumed his 
seat at the table. So did Cruden. Not so, Balfour. 
With his arms behind him, after a fashion which 
Napoleon, in subsequent periods, has made famous, 
if not graceful, our commandant proceeded to pace 
the apartment, carrying on an occasional conversa- 
tion with Cruden; and, at intervals, subjecting Fur- 
ness to a sort of inquisitorial process. 

“What did you see, Captain Furness, in your 
route from the Congarees? Did you meet any of 
our people? or did you hear anything of Marion’s?”’ 

«“ Not much, colonel; but I had a mighty narrow 
escape from a smart squad, well mounted, under 
Major Singleton. From what I could hear, they 
were the same fellows that have been kicking up a 
dust in these parts.” 

“Ha! did you meet them ?” demanded Cruden. 


« How many were there ?”’ 
“ T reckon there may have been thirty or thirty- 


five—perhaps forty—all told.”’ 
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“ You hear?” said Cruden. 

“Yes, yes!” rather impatiently, was the reply of 
Balfour. 3ut how knew you that they were Sin- 
gleton’s men ?” 

“Well, it so happened that I got a glimpse of 
them, down the road, while I was covered by the 
brush. I pushed into the woods out of sight, as 
they went by, and found myself suddenly upon a 
man, a poor devil enough, who was looking for a 
hiding-place as well as myself. He knew all about 
them ; knew what they had been after, and heard 
what they had done. His name was Cammer ; he 
was a Dutchman, out of the Forks of Edisto.”’ 

‘What route did they pursue ?”’ 

“ Up the road, pushing for the east, I reckon.” 

“ And you want rifles and sabres, eh ?”’ 

*« And a few pistols, colonel.’”’ 

“ Do you suppose that you have much work before 
you, after this annihilation of Gates at Camden?” 

“Well, 1 reckon there was no annihilation, ex- 
actly. The lads run too fast for that. They are 
gathering again, so they report, pretty thick in North 
Carolina, and are showing themselves stronger than 
ever in our up-country. The fact is, colonel, though 
Lord Cornwallis has given Gates a most famous drub- 
bing, it isn’t quite sufficient to cool the rebels. The 
first scare, after you took the city, is rather wearing 
off; and the more they get used to the sound of musket 
bullets, the less they seem to care about them. The 
truth is, your British soldiers don’t know much 
about the use of the gun, as a shooting iron. They 
haven’t got the sure sight of our native woodsmen. 
They are great at the push of the bayonet, and drive 
everything before them: but at long shot, the rebels 
only laugh at them.” 

“ Laugh, do they?” 

“ That they do, colonel, and our people know it; 
and though they run fast enough from the bayonet, 
yet it’s but reasonable they should do so, as they 
have nothing but the rifle to push against it. If they 
had muskets with bayonets, I do think they’d soon 
get conceited enough to stand a little longer, and try 
at the charge too, if they saw a clever opportunity.” 

«“ That’s your opinion, is it?” 

«Not mine only, but his lordship, himself, says 
so. I heard him, with my own ears, though it made 
Colonel Tarleton laugh.” 

“ And well he might laugh! Stand the bayonet 
against British soldiers. I wonder that his lordship 
should flatter the scoundrels with any such absurd 
opinion.” 

*“ Well now, colonel, with due regard to your 
better judgment, I don’t see that there’s anything so 
very absurd in it. Our people come of the same 
breed with the English, and if they had a British 
training, I reckon they’d show themselves quite as 
much men as the best. Now, I’m a native born 
American myself, and J thiné I'm just as little 
likely to be seared by a bayonet as any man I know 
I’m not used to the weapon, I allow; but give me 
time and practice, so as to get my hand in, and I 
warrant you, I’d not be the first to say ‘back out, 
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boys, a hard time’s coming.’ People fight more or 
less bravely, as they fight with their eyes open, 
knowing all the facts, on ground that they’re accus- 
tomed to, and having a weapon that’s familiar to 
the hand. The rifle is pretty much the weapon for 
our people. It belongs, I may say, to a well-wooded 
country. But take it away from them altogether, 
and train them every day with musket and bayonet, 
with the feel of their neighbor’s elbow all the while, 
and see what you can make of them in six months 
iu 

“My good friend, Furness, it is quite to your 
honor that you think well of the capacities of your 
countrymen. It will be of service to you, When you 
come to confront our king’s enemies in battle; but 
you are still a very young man—”’ 

« Thirty-two, if I’m a day, colonel.” 

“ Young in experience, my friend, if not in years. 
When you see and hear more of the world, you will 
learn that the bayonet is the decreed and appointed 
weapon for a British soldiery over all nations. He 
may be said to be born to it. It was certainly made 
for him. No people have stood him with it, and 
take my word for it no people will.”’ 

‘Unless, as I was saying, a people of the same 
breed—a tough, steady people, such as ours—that 
can stand hard knocks, and never skulk ’em when 
they know they’re coming. I’ve seen our people 
fight, and they fight well, once they begin—”’ 

«As at Camden.”’ 

“There they didn’t fight at all; but there was 
reason—”’ ; 

«Let us take a glass of wine together, Captain 
Furness. I feel sure that you will fight well when 
Meanwhile, let us drink. Come, 
Up with you, man. 


the time comes. 
Cruden, you seem drowsing. 
Our rebel, Walton, had a proper relish for Madeira. 
This is as old as any in the country. What would 
they say to such a bottle in England ?’’ 

‘‘ What! can’t they get it there ?’’ demanded the 
loyalist captain, with an air of unaffected wonder- 
ment. 

«“‘ No, indeed, Furness. 
it. You see, you have yet to live and learn. Our 


You have the climate for 


royal master, George the Third, has no such glass 
of wine in his cellar. Come, fill, Cruden, shall I 
drink without you?” 

«“T’m with vou! Give us a sentiment.”’ 

«“ Well! Here’s to my Altamira, the lovely 
Katharine Walton; may she soon take up arms 
with her sovereign! Heh! You don’t drink my 
toast, Captain Furness ?”’ 

«T finished my glass before you gave it, colonel.”’ 
“Fill again! and pledge me! You have no ob- 
jection to my sentiment?” 

«None at all! It don’t interfere with a single 
wish of mine. 1 don’t know much about the young 
lady; but I certainly wish, in her case, as in that 
of all other unmarried young women, that she may 
soon find her proper sovereign.” 

“T see you take me. Ha! ha! 
I certainly entertain that ambition. If 


You are keen, 


sir, keen. 
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I can’t be master over Dorchester and the Ashley, 
at all events, I shall aim to acquire the sovereignty 
over her. Cruden, my boy, you may have the 
ancient lady—the aunt. She is a gem, believe me, 
from the antique! Nay, don’t look so wretched 
and disgusted. She is an heiress in her own right; 
has lands and negroes, my friend, enough to make 
you happy for lite.” 

‘“ No more of that, Nesbitt. 
too serious for jest.” 

“ Pshaw! drink! and forget your troubles. Your 
What if it is 


gone, there are the lands, the negroes, and a crop 


The matter is quite 


head is now running on that plate. 


some nine hundred barrels of rice, 





just harvesting 
they tell me !”’ 

A sly expression passed over the features of the 
loyalist captain, as Balfour enumerated the goods 
and chattels still liable to the grasp of the seques- 
trator; but he said nothing. Balfour now approached 
him, and putting on an air of determined business, 
remarked abruptly— 


“So, Captain Furness, you desire to go with me 


to Charleston for arms ?—”’ 

No, indeed, colonel; and that’s a matter I wish 
to speak about. I wish the arms. but do not wish to 
go to Charleston for them, as I hear you’ve got the 
small-pox and yellow fever in that place.”’ 

‘“Pshaw! They never trouble genteel people, 
who live decently and drink old Madeira.” 

« But a poor captain of loyalists don’t often get a 
chance, colonel, of feeding on old Madeira.” 

“ Feeding on it! By Jove, I like the phrase! It 
is appropriate to good living. One might fatten on 
such stuff as this without any other diet, and defy 
fever and the ague. Afraid of small-pox? Why, 
Captain Furness, a good soldier is afraid of nothing.” 

‘ Nothing, colonel, that he can fight against, to be 
sure; but dealing with an enemy whom you can’t 
cudgel, is to stand a mighty bad chance of ever get- 
ting the victory. We folks of the back country 
have a monstrous great dread of smail-pox. That 
was the reason they could get so few of the people 
to go down to Charleston when you came aguinst it. 
They could have mustered three thousand more 
men if it hadn’t been for that.” 

“It’s well they didn’t. But there’s no need of 
your going to the city if you don’t wish it. You can 
stay here with Cruden, or in Dorchester, till I send 
on the wagons.”’ 

«That'll do me, exactly ; and now, colonel, if you 
have no objections, I'll find my way to a sleeping 
place. I’ve had a hard ride of it to-day—more than 
forty-five miles—and I feel it in all my bones.” 

‘We can spare you. Ho, there!—Jupiter!— 
Cupid !” 

« Baechus, I think they call him,”’ said the loyalist, 

“Ay! How should I forget when the Madeira is 
before us. Come, sir, captain, let us take the night- 
cap;—vou, at least, I mean to sce these bottles 
under the table, before I leave it.”’ 

Furness declined; and, at that moment, Bacchus 


made his appearance. 
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“Find a chamber for this gentleman,’’ said the 
commandant; and, bidding the British oflicers good- 
night, Furness left the apartment under the guidance 


ot the negro. When they had emerged into the 


passage-way, the loyalist captain, to the great sur- 
prise of the former, put his hand familiarly upon his 
shoulder, and, in subdued tones, said— 

‘ Bacchus, do you not know me ?”’ 

The fellow started and exclaimed— 

«Mass Robert, is it you ?—and you not afear’d ?” 

“Hush, Baechus ; not a word, but in a whisper. 
Where am I to sleep ?”’ 

“In the blue room, sir.” 

“Very good: letusgothither. After that, return 
to these gentlemen, and keep an eye on them.” 

“ But you’re going to see young missus ?” 

“Yes; but I must do it cautiously.” 

“And you ain’t ‘fear’d tocome here! Perhaps 
you got your people with you, and will make a 
smash among these red-coats ?”’ 

‘No. But we must say as little as possible. Go 
forward, and I will tell you further what is to be 
done " 

The negro conducted the supposed loyalist—pass- 
ing through the passage almost to its extremity, and 
from thence ascending a flight of steps to the upper 
story. Here another passage, corresponding in part 
with that below, opened upon them, which, in turn, 
opened upon another avenue conducting to wings of 
the building. In one of these was the chamber 
assigned to Furness. To this they were pri weeding, 
when a door of one of the apartments of the main 
building was seen to open. The loyalist paused, 
and, in a whisper, said— 

‘Go, Baechus, to my chamber with the light. 
Cover it when you get there, so that it will not be 
seen by the soldiers from without. Meanwhile, I 
will speak to your mistress.”’ 

The negro disappeared, and Katharine Walton, in 
the next moment, joined the stranger. 

“Oh, Robert, how can you so venture? Why 
put your head into the very jaws of the lion ?”’ 

We shall be 


Balfour and his companions sleep in 


‘ Let us follow this passage, Kate 
more secure 
the chamber below, I suppose ?”’ 

‘ Yes.” 

«Come, then, and I will try to satisfy all your 
doubts, and quiet ail your fears.” 

And the speaker folded his arms tenderly about 
the waist of the maiden, as he led her forward 
through a passage that seemed equally familiar to 


both the parties. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Nothing makes me wonder 
So much as, having you within their power, 
They let you go BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


‘“Anwp now, Robert,’’ said Katharine Walton, 
Why will you 


‘tell me the reason of this rashness 
so peril yourself, and at a moment when the memory 
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of that dark and terrible scene in which you rescued 
my father from a base and cruel death still fills my 
eyes and heart?) What do you expect here? What 
would you do?—which prompts you to incur this 
danger ?”’ 

“Ah, Kate,’’ replied her companion, fondly 
clasping her to his bosom, ‘‘ were it not a sufficient 
answer to boast that my coming provokes such a 
sweet and tender interest in you?) The gentle con- 
cert: Which warms the bosom of the beloved one is 
surely motive enough to stimulate the adventure of 
a soldier; and I find a consolation from all toils and 
perils, I assure you, in a moment of meeting and 
satisfaction so precious as this. If you will censure 
my rashness, at least give credit to my fondness.”’ 

*“ Do I not, Robert? And is not this farther proof 
of your attachment, added to so many, which I never 
can forget, as dear to me as any hope or treasure 
that lown? But there is some other motive, I am 
sure, for your presence now. I know that you are 
not the person, at a season when your services are 
so necessary to the country, to bestow any time even 
upon your best affections, which might better be 
employed elsewhere. Surely, there is a cause 
which brings you into the snares of our enemies, of 
a nature to justify this rashness.’’ 

‘There is—there is, dear Kate ; and you are only 
right in supposing that, precious as it is to me to en- 
joy your presence, and clasp you in fond embrace, 
even this pleasure could not have beguiled me now 
from the duties of the camp.” 

“ But how have you deceived these people ?” 

“ Hlow did I deceive you, Kate? You did not see 
through my disguise ; you, who knew me so well, 
any more than Balfour and Cruden, to whom I am 
so utterly unknown.”’ 

“'T'rue—true ; and yet, that I did not detect you, 
may be owing to the fact that I scarcely noted your 
entrance or appearance. I took for granted that you 
were one of the enemy, and gave you scarce a look. 
When I knew you, I wondered that I had been 
deceived for a moment. Had Inot been absorbed by 
my own anxieties, and prepossessed against your 
appearance, [ should have seen through your dis- 
guise without an effort.” 

‘Yet Bacchus knew me as little as yourself.” 

“For the same reasons, doubtless. But what 1s 


the history of this disguise, Robert? And is there 


a real Captain Furness ?”’ 
“There is. We surprised him yesterday on his 
way to the city, and soon after I had separated from 
your father. His letters and papers suggested the 
deception ; and I did not scruple to employ the con. 
tents of his saddle-bags in making my appearance 
correspond with his. We are not unlike in size, 
and there is something of a likeness in the face 
between us. <A ruse de guerre of considerable 
importance depends upon my successful prosecution 
of the imposture. We shall procure a supply of 
arms and ammunition, which is greatly wanted in 
camp; and possibly effect some other objects, which 


I need not detail to you ” 
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« But the peril, Robert.” 


‘* You have become strangely timid and apprehen- 
sive, Kate, all on a sudden. Once you would have 
welcomed any peril, for yourself as well as me, 
which promised glorious results in war or strata- 
gem. Now—’’ 

‘Alas! 


show me that Iam buta woman. The danger from 


Robert, the last few days have served to 


which you saved my father brought out all my 


weakness. 1 believe that I have great and unusual 
strength for one of my sex; but I feel a shrinking 
at the heart, now, that satisiies me how idly betore 
were all my sense and appreciation of the great 
perils to which our people are exposed. Robert, 
dear Robert, if you love me, forego this adventure. 
You surely do not mean to visit the city?” 

‘** Not if I can help it 
good excuse, Which Balfour is prepared to acknow- 
ledge. 


no apprehension. 


The sma i-Ppox furnishes a 


But heed not me. At all events, entertain 


I am not so unprepared for dan- 


ger as you think. I have a pretty little squad in 


the Cypress, and can summon them to my side in 


an hour. True, they are not equal to any open 


effort against such a foree as is now at Dorchester. 


But let Balfour disap 


t 


pear, and your father but get 





the recruits that he expects, and we shall warm the 


old tabby walls for them with a vengeance. 
“Whither has my father gone ?” 

«“ To the southward—along the Edisto. He may 
He has 


straitens 


probably range as far as the Savannah. 


ten of my followers with him, which 


me somewhat. But for this, 1 had been tempted to 
have dashed in among these rascals here, and taken 
off the commandant of Charleston, with his mer- 
cenary commissioner of sequestration. If you only 
had heard their discussion upon the division of your 
plate and jewels! the beasts!” 


«You must have laughed, surely?” 


«“ Knowing, as 1 did, to what market the plate 
and jewels went, it was certainly hard to keep from 


, 1 
laughing outright. 


‘Alas! Robert, this reminds me that the evil so 

g anticipate d, has come at last You hear that I 
am to be dispossessed. ‘The Oaks’ must know a 
ew proprietor, and the servants—that is the worst 


thought—they will be scattered; they will be dragged 


} 


oil to the city, and made to work at the fortifications, 


and finally shipped to the West Indies.” 
‘‘T can laugh at them there too, Kate;’’? and her 
companion could not entirely suppress a chuckle. 
‘* How?” 
‘Never mind; 
You will 


that 


better that you should know no- 
thing know all in the morning.”’ 
‘Can it be have got the negroes off, 
Robert ?”’ 


Ah! 


you 


you will suffer me to have no secrets. 
They will all be off before daylight. Many of them 
are already snug in the Cypress, and a few days 
will find them safe beyond the Santee. The house 
servants alone are left, and such of the others as 
our British customers will be scarcely persuaded to 
take 


Our venerable ‘Daddy ’Bram’ is here still, 


with his wool whiter than the moss; and Scipio, 


who was an old man, according to his own showing 
in the Old French War; and Dinah, who is the Mrs 
Methusaleh of all the Ashley, and a dozen others 
of the 


same class. Balfour’s face will be quite a 


study as he makes the discovery. But this is not 


ail. We 


horse, plough, 


have taken off the entire stud—every 


ht, or saddle, that was of a 


draug 


service, leaving you the carriage horses only, and a 


few broken-down hackneys.”’ 


) a0) 


lone last nignt< 


his must have been d 
‘Partly; but some of it this very day, and wh 
Balfour was dawdling and drinking at Dorcheste: 
“Were 


“Ay, 


vou then here last night, Robert ?”’ 
Kate, and with an eye upon you as well 


i 
as your interests. You had a visitor from Dor- 


chester, Kate.”’ 


- Yes; 


Major Proctor, he came in the after- 
noon—’ 
“And Is 


have 


Your 


It is already over 


disgraced for coming! charms 


been too much for him. 


Dorchester that he has been superseded in h 


command for neglect of duty, and is to be 
martialed for the ailair of your father’s rescue 


“Ah! I 


and 


am truly sorry for him! Ile 


was an 
amiable courteous gentieman, though an 


enemy.’’ 


Am I to 


be told that be is a fine-looking fellow also—nay 


e jealous? 


‘What! would you make n 
positively handsome ?”’ 

“And what is it to me?”’ 

‘No woman, Kate, thinks ill of a man for loving 
her—no sensible Woman, at least; and pity is so 
akin to love, that the disgraces that 


hear very 


threaten this gentleman make me a little dubious 
about his visits.” 

‘‘ He will probably pay no more.”’ 

‘What! do you mean to say, Kate, that you have 
given him reason to despair? 
‘©No, Robert, not so’”’—with a blush which re- 


mained unseen—* but this disgrace of his removes 


him from Dorchester, and carries him to Charles- 
ton 
‘Whither you go also? 
“Not if I can help it 
“Why, what do you propose to do? 
“To fly with you to the Santee, if I cannot 
remain here.’ 
“Impossible, Kate! 


the Santee? 


Who is to receive you on 
Was it not thence that my poor sister 


hurried to find refuge with you in the last moments 


of her precious life? Our plantation was harried 


and our dwellings burnt by the Tories, before T sent 


her hither Besides, how would you es« ape hence 


—how travel, if you did succeed in making your 


escape—and in what security would you live in a 
region over which the ploughshare of war will pro- 
bably pass and repass for many Weary months?” 
‘And do you counsel me to go to the city—to 
place myself in the custody of these mercenaries?’ 


‘You are in their custody now. You can do no 


better. 


The city is, at all events, secure from 




















assaults. h to help us with % 


in 


efficient 1 t, and could our army be ra ied under 
an etlicient general, We might do something against 
it; but of this there s litte prese nt pr spect The 
same degree of security could attend you nowhere 
else in the South at present. Our war must be a 
i im War—irregular, predatory, and eccentric in 
regard to the region in which it will prevail. No, 
Kate »wever much I would rejoice to bear you 
aw vith me, even as the knight of olden time 
‘ 1 off his mistress from the very castle of her 
tyrant sire, [love you too much to make such an 
attempt now, when I know not whither I could bear 


place you in even partial secur 


The m 





untains of North Car 


yw get there We cannot | pe that you 


should travel as we are constrained to d f days 
without food: riding sometimes day and night to 
elude the enemy, or to find friends: with neither 
rest, nor food, nor certainty of any k and with 
the constant prospect of doing battle wit! i ¢ ’ 
as reckless and more fait ss than the s You 
must submit, Kate, with the best possible grace, to 
the necessity which we lot conquel 

AL ck p sigh an wered 

You sigh, Ka ut what th eed? Apart 
ir i ec st if \ eh the ¢ I ! ind which 
was always doubttul here, you will find yoursell in 
the enjoyment of society, of luxuries, gay scenes, 


and glorious spectacies , the ball, the rout, tl 


the 


parade _ 


Robert Singleton !’? was the reproachful excla- 





mation. It was a moody moment with our hero, 
such as will sometimes deform the surtace of the 
noblest character, as a rough gust will detace the 
gentile heauties « the most tr isparent wat 

You will achieve new « juests, Wh Your 
old suitor, Proctor, will be again at your teet; you 
will be honored with the special of that 
inimitable petit t the gallant y | I 

Mad ( ampbe and Fool Cat W n 
spite of their nickname such fa es W iK 
Tory ladies, will attach ~ s to ir train 
and you will almost tf 1, mt b of you 
‘ th simple forest« W“ e su W en, per- 
haps, appear almost presumpt us m your sight 

I have not deserved this, Robert S " 

“ You have not, dearest Kh > and | m but a 
perverse devil thus to disquiet you with susp ns 
that have really no place within my Wh bosom 
Forgive something to a peevishness that springs 
from anxiety, and represents t vexation, disap- 
pointment, and unremitting labors, rather than the 
thought t always estecems you, and t heart that 
is never so blessed as when it gives you all it ve 
It is seldom that I do you injustice never, dearest 
cousin, believe me, when I think of you r and 
separate from all other human considerations It is 

* A small wit.in the British garrison 

+ Nicknames f well-known British officers in 


then, indeed, and 
that 


s of worth or interest.”’ 


alone that I love to think of you: 


in thinking of you thus, Kate, it is easy to forget 
the world has any other being 


*“ No more, Robert—no more.”’ 


§ But, as she murmured these words, her head 
rested happily upon his bosom. With all around 


her apprehension and trouble, and all | her 


lore 


doubt, if not dismay, the moment was one of un- 


mixed happiness. But she started suddenly from his 
fond embrace, and, in quick accents, resumed— 





‘I know not why it is, Robert, but my soul has 
been shrinking, as if within itself, under the most 
oppressive presentiments of ev They haunt me 
at every turning. I « tt shake olf the fe g, 
that something crushing and dreadful is about to 
happ n to me; and, since the deere | Ss LCom- 
mandant of Charleston, I associate all n fears With 
my visit to that city This it is that makes me 
anxious to escape ly e—even 
t tin ‘e \ = « i i mount- 
ais N i la, m f you 
please, « ck 1 incu all risks, all 
: ¢ to what s . forte 
in Cha ton. Tell me, Robert, is it not pos ? 

Vo not | f it, A It is t possib [ 
set i oul s, Ul dangers, the possil es ol 
such an en pri a they cannot occur to you 
Dismiss these fears Phis presentiment is the na- 


tural consequence of What you have undergone, the 
intense and terrible excitement 
you It 


will pass away in a few days, and you will agair 


reaction from that 


suffered in the affair at Dorchester 


which 








become the calm, the firm, the almost stoical spirit 
—certainly in endurance—which you have shown 
yourself alread) In Charleston, your worst annoy- 
ance will be from the courtesies and g¢g tries of 
those you will despixe. You w be depend upon 
them for civilities, ¢ will need to exercise all your 
forbearance Balfour w l he master of your 
fortunes: but he w ! presun to « nd you 
You will need to cone te | 1 W © \ 1ca 
where it calls for no unget cone ~ Wi 
have many friends that « I f e 
aunt, Who is your! von Ww s t you 
by her steady s\ vathies and cou eou m 
You will elp to ¢ ! ‘ ‘ col sw ) 
are in capt \ You find ‘ ent for 
, r sympatl xercerse is Ice 
or nothina—he ir dark days will soon 
pass over.” 

] t so And vet, Robert , 

Stav! Ik notat ement t w ?”? 

The Britixh officers retiring, p They 
s ) chambe ii w not come up stair 
A n 1s } s instructions 

You were say 

‘The case of my father, Robert— 

Hush! My fe' these et are upon the stairs! 
What can it meat 

‘Hleavens! there is no retreat to my chamber' 
The light ascends! Surely, surely, Bacchus cannot 
have mistaken me' Oh, Robert, what is to be 
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anne : 
done? You cannot cross to your chamber without 


being heard, nor I to mine without being seen !”’ 
« Be calm, Kate. 


sible into this recess. 


Let us retire as closely as pos- $ 
Have no fears. At the worst, 


see, I am armed with a deadly weapon that makes 


no noise ! 
He grasped the hilt of a dagger, which he carried 


in his bosom; and they retired into a dark recess, 
or rather a minor avenue, leading between two small 


apartments into the balcony in the rear. Meanwhile, § 
the heav y steps of men—certainly those of Balfour ¢ 
and Cruden—were heard distinctly upon the stairs; 
while the voice of Bacchus, in tones somewhat ele- 
vated, was heard guiding them as he went forward 
with the light. 

«Steps rather steep, gentlemen; have to be care- 


ful. This way, sir.”’ 


LETTER-WRITING AN 
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PART II 
LovE-LETTERS are proverbially insipid and devoid 
of interest, except to the parties immediately con- 
One ol 
that 


they seemed so made for happiness, that it is a pity 


erned. Those of Steele are an exception 


his critics has observed of him and Fielding, 


4 


hey were not immortal on earth. In Steele’s let- 


ters, we find this peculiar relish of life yet keen; we 


read his amatory epistles with pleasure, because 
they indicate such a natural enjoyment of the affec- 


ions. There is no sentimentality or undue extrava- 


er-refinements or weak self-distrust, but 


rance, no o 


in earnest, manly, and rational love, uttering itself 


with the ardor and frankness of a warm and honest 
the 
Nothing, 


of Steele’s impulsive and generous ni 


heart; and, at same time, with good sense and 


1 noble spirit indeed, can be more cha- 


racteristic ilure, 





and improvident habits, than 
the heat of 


precarious fortunes, 
these off-hand letters, written often in 
the moment, and always with the careless freedom 
wit. The very dates 


of a brave lover and man of 


icant of the vicissitudes of his career ; rang- 


from Bloomsbury Square to a sponging house ; 
‘ solitude,” 
The fond 


remarks 


locality of 
of « Will’s 


-ounsels, and 


now bearing the equivocal 


and now the convivial one 
appreciative 
mawkis! Those 


1 these dr/let-douz are never 


written after his marriage bring us singularly near; 
spe where he writes his wife that he is about 
» dine with Addison 1 cannot see her until night; 

it he 1s seeh just vacant at court, 


for a place 


id must lunch in the city; bids her, one day, send 
e ciean en l another, ci for him ina coach 
1 adds ! best wig and new shoes in the 
iin t ( ed W enjoy a conter- 
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‘‘Why do you speak so loud, Hector? Do you 
wish to waken up the house ? Would you disturb 
the young lady—the Queen of Dorchester—my— 
my——I say, Cruden, come along, old tellow, and 
take care of your steps! 

Katharine trembied like a leaf. Robert Singleton 
—for such was his true name—put her behind him 
in the passage as far as possible, and placed himselt 
in readiness for any issue. At the worst, there were 
but two of the enemy within the house; and our 
hero felt himself— occupying a certain vantage 
ground, as he did—more than a match for both 
Let us leave the parties thus, while we retrace our 
steps, and return to the two whom we left fairly 
embarked on their carousals. Captain Dickson, it 
should not be forgotten, had gone back to Dorches- 
ter as soon as he had finished his supper. 


(To be continued.) 


KERMAN 


ence with so sweet a person.’? The same famili- 


arity is induced by his affectionate directions 


‘take care and wrap 


p yourself very warm to-mor- 


row ;”’ and to “ be cheerful and beautiful ;’’ and after 


what he calls thei 


‘little heats,’’ to receive him 
good-humoredly. From his watch by the 
the Prince of Wales, 


from St or the Gentleman’s Coflee-house, 


body ot 
from Lord Sunderland’s office, 
James’s, 


from the country-seat he is visiting, and the desk 


where he is p a Spectator, these loving mis- 


sives were habitually sent; 


many of them, perhaps 
worthless in utilitarian eyes, have been pr ‘served ; 


and they convey the most authentic and fresh im- 


pression of Sir Richard's disposition and habits, and 
al means of estimating his character 


form an essent 


Of English letter-writers, we doubt if any exce! him 





in frankness and geniality. All of the man desirable 


to know, might be readily inferred from his letters— 


his intelligence, ity, lapses from right, affee- 


genero 


tion, piety, want of system, magnanimity, and dox- 


hommie I am very sick,” he says, in one instance, 


h wine last night;’’ and in another 


my rest, because I knew you would 


‘with too 


mu 
“J have br ac 


be such a fool as not to sleep;’’ and again, “I am 








reg this morning, to a most solemn work—to 
invoke 1 Almighty’s blessing on you and the little 
ones.’’ “Send me al kk which is upe n the escritoire 
in the dining-room, ny leaves of it turned down 
and paper in i In ans to his wile’s rem 
strances, he calis | I du and his “dear, Little 
peevish, wise g ness 1 asks her how can 
you let your spirits sink so as to mind what people 
say whom you do not est i? H erary pre 
pensities are occasionally revealed: thus | 

| was i ni ored of an author i is 
rec , ‘ houghts which | put together on 
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that I which 


a little restive to-day 


that occasion, was up till morning, 


makes Such casual 


me 
nsight into daily life posterity can only learn through 


and when they are natural, we seem almost 


etters 


to hear the voices of the departed. In more elabo- 


rute letters, Steele exhibits the sweet and noble 
feelings of his heart with grave beauty. Thus he 
writes to Prue :— 


You are as beautiful, as witty, as prudent, and 


as good-humored as any woman breathing; but, I 
must confess to you, 1 regard all these excellences 
s you will please to direct them for my happiness 
With me, 


tive to love, is the hope of its being mutual 
* * * * * * 


or misery. madam, the only lasting mo- 


1 am now under your own roof while I write ; 
and that imaginary satisfaction of being so near you, 
though not in your presence, has in it something that 
touches me with such tender ideas, that it is impos- 
their force All 


sible for me to describe great pas- 


sions make us dumb 

* * * * * * 

You cannot imagine the gratitude with which I 
meditate on your obliging behavior to me, and how 
much improved in generous sentiments I return from 
your company 

* * * 7 * * 


The union of minds in pure affection is renew- 


the first state of man. Beauty, my fairest crea- 
ture, palls in the possession; but I love also your 
’ {; your soul is dear to me as my own; and if 
1 advantage of a liberal edueation, and as much 
tempt of the world, joined with endeavors to- 
\ ls a life of strict virtue and religion, can qualify 
« to raise new ideas in a breast so well disposed 
yours is, our davs w pass away with joy, and 
tead of introducing melancholy prospects of decay, 
us hope of eternal youth na better ‘ 
* e » rs % « 
My books are blank pape ind m friends in- 
truders 
* o * » o * 
Love animates my heart, sweetens my humor, 
‘ es my soul, and s every a 1 of my 
* 7 * s * * 
ro pass my evenings im so sweet ¢ mversa- 
1 ind have the esteem of a woman of your merit, 
sin ita particularity of happiness no more to bn 
expressed than returned 
« * « . x * 
et us go on, to make our re Is to each other 
tua 11 g Die t whit world 
ind us is ¢ ranted with false s sfactions 
‘ ou | . ] } ies oO 
‘ 1 lto. ! eserved 
mt vd tl t = 4 ‘ 
ns ol terature have wi vay be 
| } i us 1 re 1 t wt V attract 
heir esse | relation to the « try of ther 
. is ruits ers yx toa 
‘ Ww r t 
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their nativity ; thus, independent of its graceful alti 
tude, we love the palm-tree as the symbol of oriental 
landseape, the elm as an American, the oak as an 
English, and the cocoa-nut as a tropical product 
We recognize a charm in what is native not only in 
character and physical resources, but in literature ; 
and although invention and perseverance may na- 
turalize every form of writing and art, yet those 
always retain an exotic aspect which the 


are not 


spontaneous and appropriate offspring of national 
lite 
fecundity of the various types of intellectual deve- 
The 
the 


We see this in the comparative excellence or 
lopment, in the different countries of the world 
lyrical drama seems artificial out of Italy; 
phases of human sentiment, in its introspective re- 
finements, find natural expression chiefly among the 
Germans; the best specimens of the domestic novel 
and the didactic poem, have been created by English 
genius; while school-books and newspapers typify 
the busy, civic, and educational existence of the 
United States. It is doubtless true, that the delicate 
significance of literary masterpieces is seldom real- 
ized in a foreign language; but an intelligent mind, 
when possessed of the vocabulary of a nation, is 
certainly adequate to comprehend and appreciate the 
spirit of its literature ; and such a one will scarcely 
fail to distinguish between what is adapted to the 


language and genius of a people, and what is grafted 





from abroad upon the parent-stock. Fs English 
readers can Pp ssibly relish Racine or Corne as 
dramatists, or find any poetic impressions in the 
flow of French vers but in their comed me 


moirs, scientific treatises, and letters, none can hesi- 
tate to acknowledge a natural superiority This is 
easily accounted for by the fact that, in France, 
society Is the main-spring, the atmosphere, the vit 
principle of mental activity and national taste Mar 
montel says the genius of a language ts embodied 
society; and this is emphatically true of the Frene 
and hence it follows that the most authentic revela- 
tions of their literature must be sought in the least 


formal and most social kinds of writing, such as 


epistles The letters of 


far ar b graphies a id 
Madame de Sevigne have become classic Perhaps 
} 


in no other country would it be possible for a species 


of literature so accidental and superficial to attain 
Yet l 


a rank these letters are as legitimately 
an exponent of the French mind, in its characteristi 


such 


the plays of 


I 
gs of Burns of the Scotch, or the 


phase, as are Shaksp are of the En- 


glish, the sor epics 


of Tasso and Ariosto of the [talian 
Madame de 


referred to the 


Doubtless the celebrity of Sevigne s 


letters is, in part, to be era and the 


society they illustrate, and the influence of the latte: 
upon her powers of expression. Habitual inter 
course With such pe pie as Rochefoucald, Madame 
de la Fayette, and ¢ the wits, heroes, and states 
men of Louis XIV aturally trained to rare exce!] 
lence her co la l ty, and, at the same t t 

accustol 1 1 and keen reflection W ith 
men s« t iw t public interests of the 
t | t Prince e Conde 
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and Cardinal Retz, for frequent companions, her 
views were unavoidably quickened and enlarged ; 
y and profligate court 


afforded exhaustless materials for daily gossip. Yet 





while the ladies of that g 


it would be unjust to her real merit notto ascribe the 
permanent fame of her letters to intrinsic qualities of 
It is these, indeed, which prevent 
! 


mind and heart 
the domestic affairs and strictly personal details 
which often form the entire subject of an epistle, 
trom being wearisome. Whether she extols the 
resignation of her dying aunt, harps upon some 
unimportant incident connected with the Coulange 
family, describes the monotony of provincial or the 


Madame de 


Brissac’s 


variety of metropolitan life, 
colic and Madamoiselle Louvois’s nuptials, or an- 
nounces a choice bit of news with elaborate zest, 
there is a certain esprit, a naturalness and purity of 
style, and an affable brilliancy in her letters, the 
secret of which lies at the very basis of character. 

It is therefore useless to propose Madame de 
Sevigne as an epistolary model, to be carefully imi- 
tated. Nothing is more characteristic of her pen 
than in its spontaneity; she declares that she jots 
down tout ce que trouve au bout de la plume ; and 
that when she commences, she knows not if the let- 
ter will be long or short. It must ever be remem- 
bered, if we would learn the origin of her facility, 
that she wrote with no consciousness of the public 
or of fame. To divert one whom she loved, and 
from whom she was separated, and to keep alive, 
by communion of thought and feeling, the habitual 
as well as the instinctive sentiment that united them, 
was her single object. For this she looked with 
interest on the drama of life, treasured the clever 
sayings of the conversazione, watched her own im- 
pressions, and afterwards gathered them with the 
fresh hand of affection, to scatter lovingly in her 
daughter’s pathway. 

The inspiration of her letters was maternal love. 


Hence 


liere, ¢ 


she strove to elicit from La Fontaine, Mo- 


r Racine, ideas that would gratify Madame 


de Grignan’s philosophical taste ; recorded the mi- 
nute events of her daily life, her vigils by the sick 
couch, her interviews with mutual friends, the little 
nothings of the fashionable world, and the fore- 
shadowings of national changes; hence, too, she 
insinuated gentle counsel, indulged in speculation, 
and breathed, in graceful and sweet language, the 
longings, aspirations, and comfort derived from the 
ruling sentiment of her heart. Well may she ex- 
claim, to this idolized child, “je voudrois bien que 
mon ceur fit pour Dieu comme il est pour vous ! 
But warmth and constancy of feeling does not ex- 
plain the charm of Madame de Sevigne’s letters ; it 
only accounts for their voluminous details and genial 
Her active intelligence and integrity of cha- 
That her 


mental resources Were rare, may be inferred from 


spirit 
racter gave them sprightliness and vigor. 


the cheerful occupation of her time when in the pro- 


vinces, where a promenade, books, occasional direc- 


tions to the farmers, and writing letters, was all her 


life afforded in exchange for the social attractions of 
Paris. In this capacity to retire from the most 
gifted of society of the day. and find content in soli- 
tude, she Lady 


Montagu used to be glad of an occasional illness to 


resembled her English prototype 


escape company ; and long resided in a lonely palace 
in the Venetian territory, where she received the 
few Visitors Who sought out her retreat, in a domino 
—enacting Lady Hester Stanhope on a small scale 
Principle and good sense also underlie Madame 
de Sevigné’s winning v ivacity of manner, as pearis 
and coral rest beneath the sparkle of the playtul 
waves. Her biographers hint rather than explain he 
early domestic history ; but it requires little acumen 
to infer from the few circumstances revealed, com 
bined with what her letters assure us were het pre 
minent traits, that she resolved. after one venture in 
love, to keep the passions in abeyance, to live for 
her children, and maintain a systematic, tranqui 
and benevolent existence. That she succeeded in 
so doing, amid the temptations of such an age and 
associations, evinces an independent rectitude which 
accounts for the peculiar esteem with which sh: 
inspired, not only cotemporaries, but her countless 
readers of succeeding time. “ J/ falloit,’’ she writes 
‘un liherté douce, une vt¢ tranqutlle, une esprit 
calm ;” and it was this fixed destiny that enabled 
her to look abroad so peacefully and note, with such 
an air of enjoyable observation, the passing events 
of the hour. 
and kept from her letters those extremes of rapture 


It made her attitude contemplative 


and despair, which is a principal cause of the uni 
versal pleasure they yield. 

The self-imposed isolation of Madame de Sevigné 
adopted in order to gratify her sense of right and the 
claims of her family, caused the affection she did 
indulge to become intense, and even romantic. It 
partook of the character both of a sentiment and a 
passion; and although its object does not appear 
fully to have recognized the devotedness and selt- 
sacrifice of which she was the occasion, we are in- 
clined to think that the fervor of this love is one of 
the great though least recognized charms of these 
letters. It is certainly that which distinguishes thein 
from those of Lady Montagu and Walpole; for the 
former, independent of her talent, is chiefly :emem 
bered for having introduced inoculation for the 
small-pox into England, quarreled with Pope, and 
been equally notorious for satire and slovenliness 
while Madame de Sevigneé’s character as a mothe: 
a friend, and a lady, was as preéminent during her 
life, as her epistolary genius is at this day. A large 
part of her estate, many of her social advantages 
and finally, her life, were given up to the absorbing 
interest for her child. ‘ JVon sexlement,”’ she writes 
‘ge lis vos lettres avec plaisir, ma je les relis, avea 
une tendresse qua m occu pe et qui me fart ai_mcr mes 
promenades solitatres.’’ Such maternal emotion find- 
ing utterance, here and there, amid descriptions of 
court frivolities and social incidents, imparts that 


glow of the heart. without which her letters would 
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it seems to awaken for the world itself a charity 


all genuine love, too, 





have been only brilliant 

which blunts the edge of ridicule, and, under the 
liveliest sarcasm, keeps fresh a thorough amability 
of disposition. This is what has occasioned Madame 
de Sevigné to be regarded with a warmer sympathy 
than her two English rivals can ever inspire—Wal- 
pole, because he is in earnest about nothing ; and 
Lady Mary, because she is severe without being, at 
the same time, genial. The latter expressed a con- 
fident opinion that, in forty years after her death, her 
letters would be as interesting as those of her French 
precursor; but, besides being deficient in the balm of 
the greatest of con- 


an immortal sentiment—one otf 


servative principles, not only in life, but in literature 





—their main attraction lies in descriptive talent, and 
that chiefly employed on Oriental scenes—then a 
novel theme, but since rendered familiar by a score 
of able works, from Anastasius to Eothen 

But it is to the indirect rather than the positive 
effect of this attachment, that we are disposed to 
refer much of the rare literary excellence of Madame 
de 


ents is not so much owing to the fact that epistolary 


Sevigné. The paucity of interesting correspond- 


talent 1s rare, as to the still more usual fact that the 
eutire confidence and receptive ability, which alone 
can be successfully addressed, is wanting. Some 


one has acutely said that, if we would judge of a 


man’s real character, we should inspect not the let- 


ters he writes, but those he receives—in other 
words, discover the sentiments he inspires in others, 
not those he prolesses himself. To estimate the 


difficulty we would suggest, let us recall the state of 
mind induced by the mere act of writing a letter. 
Does not the image of him or her to whom we are 
about to utter ourselves, rise, with a kind of impos- 


not haunted 


ing individuality, before us? Are we 
by a keen sense of the pes uliar tastes and idiosyn- 
erasies with which we are communing? Do we 


not sometimes picture to ourselves the very expres- 
sion of countenance with which each sentence of 
And are we not thus in- 
the 


our epistle will be read? 
sensibly led to adapt our pen-craft to the pride, 
taste, the humor, the curiosity, or the approbative- 
ness of our correspondent—in other words, to write 
what we think will give pleasure to the particular 
Now this 
od letter—that is, as an exponent of the heart and 


individual ? is the great obstacle to a 


mind of the writer. The necessity of consulting the 
fastidious taste, the iron prejudice, or the morbid 
sensitiveness of another; the hopelessness of being 
understood either in our humorous mood or our 
grave sentiment, chills, limits, and modifies that free 
and wayward utterance which is the peculiar grace 
ofa letter. Imagine Lamb’s letter to Bernard Bar- 
ton, 
dressed to a man of liberal mind; or one of Walpole’s 


on the occasion of Fontleroy’s execution, ad- 


telegraphs of fashionable life, sent to the deacon of 
a village church in New England! 
There is, indeed, no act of life into which enters a 


more delicate sense of the appropriate, than that of 


It requires the skill, tact, refinement, 


letter-writing 
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and sympathetic address of personal intercourse, 


without aflording any of the excuses for their defi 
ciency which the latter gives ; for we cannot forget 


that letter-writing is a deliberate act; it allows of 


time to think, arrange ideas, and choose expressions ; 
and, at the same time, repudiates all traces of study, 
and must be impulsive to yield pleasure. Fine talkers 
know how to appreciate a good listener; and good 
writers only want the right kind of relations—the 
felicitous influence of a noble companionship or true 
aflinity, to elicit letters imbued with their best intel- 
ligence and feeling 

The confidence between Madame de Sevicne and 
her daughter was entire; the tastes of both were 
refined, and the minds of both were highly educated ; 
nature allied them by her most sacred tie ; and habit 
had to 
necessity, and to both a source not only of heartfelt 
the 
mother was free from that most fatal check to epis- 


rendered their intercourse, one at least, a 


enjoyment, but intellectual satisfaction. Hence 


tolary excellence—reserve ; she could indulge every 
gush of feeling, every vagary of imagination, ever, 
passing mood in writing to one so thoroughly known 
and so profoundly dear; she could write what she 
chose and how she chose ;—hence, the only artifi- 
cial thing in her letters is the style, which is some- 
times too elegant to appear natural, an inference we 
dismiss at once, however, when we consider that its 
refinements were caught from a social culture which 
made the habit a second nature. The abandon ot 
her letters is owing, in no small degree, to the per- 
son to whom they were addressed, who elicited her 
nature freely. To this we are indebted for their 
Vitality ; and, therefore, while agreeing with one of 
her critics, that 7’ fe ction le plus legcitimé a besoin 
de 


selves upon that unrestrained exercise of maternal 


se contentr et de se régler, we congratulate our- 
love, which led Madame de Sevigné to talk so frank- 
ly upon paper to her daughter, that the cordial echo 
of her voice reached posterity. 

The superiority of women in the epistolary art 
has often been noticed; and may be readily ac- 
counted for. No form of literary development is so 
natural, so directly the offspring of feeling and ob- 
with the 
The objection to 


servation, and so akin to and associated 
interests and diversions of home. 
a blue-stocking is that she has yielded a greater to a 
less attraction, that the graces of female character 
and influence, more beautiful and efficient than all 
philosophy or fame can yield, are sacrificed to mere 
attainment; and that the solace and inspiration of a 
woman’s nature are overlaid by intellectual hardi- 
he vod. 
for spontaneous charms, is seldom unattended with 
It is, too, 


the consciousness of a reputation for authorship or 


And this perverse substitution of acquired 
exacting vanity or repulsive pretension. 


wit, on the part of literary ladies, that causes men 
of earnest feeling to turn from female celebrities io 
the less hackneyed and more natural ‘intelligence, 
that expands only in the atmosphere of personal and 
retired sympathy. The advantage of the letter as 
an exponent of a woman’s nature, is that it is, after 




















all, only written conversation, the artless play of 
her mind, the candid utterance of her sentiment, 
designed only to be interpreted by one she loves ; it 


does not impeach her delicacy, or render worldly 
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feels, acts, and writes like a true woman; whether 


breathing a solemn inquiry as to the eternal future, 
thoughtfully contemplating the death of Turenne, ¢ 


gayly informing her darling child that some frien | 





her aspirations; the sacred privacy of her life is }{ has sent her a pair of the p/us jolis soulters dit 
preserved, while the fancy and the thought active in { monde; whether entirely yielding to an ardent in - 
her bosom, find vent. pulse, or gradually re-asserting her rationality an | 
The great attraction of the letters of Madame de conscientiousness with the sober second though 
Sevigné is, that they constantly exhibit the woman; } Even her cousin, Bussy-Rabutin, though at first he 
noble without arrogance, intelligent without pride, } detracteur, like the rest of her acquaintance, ended 
gentle and tender, yet unsubdued and hopeful ; now in being her sincere admirateur. The literary value 
nafvely capricious, now seriously fond; vivacious } of her letters consists in their being souvenirs and 
one moment, and earnest the next; often childlike in } examples of style; their moral worth lies in the 
emotion, and ever imbued with good sense in prac- ~ lively and sweet reflection of sustained yet gentle 
tical affairs; full of tact, variety, clearness of per- ; womanhood they contain ;—making us feel what 
ception, quickness and warmth of sympathy, disin- refreshment and inspiration female society, when 
terested zeal, admiration for talent, and bravery,and $ elevated by right sentiments, and “touched to finer 
habitual religious trust—“ Je me,’’ she says, “je ne issues’? by mental cultivation, can legitimately un- 
me pique nt de fermeté, ni de philosophie ; mon part. 
ceur me méne et me conduit.’ In other words, she 


THE FOUNTAIN OF DREAMS. 
BY EDGAR JANVIER 


AFAR away in fairy land, 

A fountain starts up from the golden sand ; 

The lime and the orange tree bloom by its side, 
And dip their flowers in its sparkling tide 

And gladness reigns, and perennial spring ; 

And birds of Paradise sit and sing 

From morn to eve; while the moon’s pale ray 
Lights up the grove for the mocking-bird’s lay ; 
And, when night comes, he sits and sings 


Till the very welkin with melody rings: 
Now sad, now gay, his minstrelsy seems 
Meet for the hour by the fountain of dreams; Q 


For, on that hour, strange forms, I ween, 
From that mystic fountain to rise are seen ; 
And phantoms start up and the moonbeams ride, $ 


Till they sit and whisper by the sleeper’s side 


Bubble! bubble! here comes a slender shape, 2 
And its white limbs shine through the gossamer crape 

Of its mantle’s folds; while it rises to air, 

And seeks the couch of a maiden fair: 

She moves, and her color comes and goes, 

And her brow wears the lily and then the rose; 

And her lips breathe a name—and then she sighs, 

For her lover appears before her eyes 


Poor thing! she wakes with a moan and a tear, 





For it is but a week since she followed his bier 

Bubble! bubble! the waters flash, 

Ar ve flits forth with an azure sash; 

And it waves its wings, as light as air, 

Till it finds the poor student asleep in his chair 

His lamp burns low, and his features fall, 

With a ghastly reflection, upon the wall ; { 


For disease and care will soon quench the flame 
That is burning bis soul with the hope of fame 

But mark! he emiles—for he stands on hig 

And an eager crowd are gathering nigh; 

And, while on their ears his eloquence breathes 


They shout out his name and fling him gay wreaths 
No more hunger: banquets are set, 

And ruddy wines his parchéd lips wet ! 

And he gazes with love on a fair, gentle bride— 

’Tis one who had spurned him, in scorn, from her side 
Dream on, poor student: how hurried thy breath ! 
Thou’lt have time to dream in the long sleep of death 


Bubble! bubble! here comes a sprite 

That makes the mocking-bird hush with fright 
Wan is its face and gloomy its weeds, 

As on the shrinking moonbeam it speeds ; 

And carries visions, with terror rife, 

To the slumbering thoughts of the soldier’s young wife 
She sees him lie cold on the battle-ground, 

And his blood is sprinkled on the shrubs around ; 
While the wolves and vultures come in force 

To make their supper upon his corse : 

She starts and wakes, with a scream and shiver; 

But the dream speaks falsely now as ever, 

For her brave-hearted love sleeps calm in his tent 
And the trumpet of fame to his hearthstone hath sent 
The tidings that kindle a blush of pride 

On the velvet cheek of his youthful bride 


Bubble! bubble! a form so fair 

Springs from the fountain and rises to air, 

That it seems a spirit from realms of light, 

As it sails on the night-wind and dazzles the sight; 


And now to the eye it grows small and f 


And it seeks the couch of the dying saint 

How sweetly he smiles, as softest strains 

Of golden harps vanquish his pains! 

And he walks in white, while he lists to the song 
That sounds en his ear from the angel throng ; 
And the pains and woes of life are over, 

And little cherubs around him hover, 

And beck 


nhim on: to him is given 


truth—for he wakes in heaven 


ion of 
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Tus singular watch is illustrated the same size 
as the original, in Smith’s “ Historical and Literary 
Curiosities ;*’ and, from the description there ap- 
pended, we extract the following account of it :— 

“On the forehead of the skull is the figure of 
Death, with his seythe and sand-glass. He stands 


between a palace on one hand and a cottage on the 





other, with his toes applied equally to the door of 
each; and around this is the legend from Horace, 


‘Pallida mors sequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 


Regumque turres.’ On the opposite, or posterior 
part of the skull, is a representation of Time de- 


vouring all things. He also has a scythe: and near 


him is the serpent with its tail in its mouth, being 
an emblem of eternity. This is surrounded by an- 


} 


other legend from Horace—‘ Tempus edax rerum 


tuque invidiosa vetustas.’ 7 upper part of the 
on one are 


repres¢ nted our first parents in the Garden of Eden, 


skull is divided into two compartments 


attended by some of the animals, with the motto, 
‘Peccando perditionem miseriam eternam posteris 
artment is filled with 


meruere.’ The opposite com} 





the subject of the salvation of Jost man by the cruci- 


fixion of our Saviour, who is represented as sutler- 
ing between the two thieves, whilst the Marys are 
in adoration below : the motto to this is ‘ Sic justitice 
satistecit, Mortem superavit, saiulem comparay n° 
Running below these compartments, on both sides, 
there is an open-work of about an inch in width, to 
permit the sound to come more freely when the 
watch strikes. This is formed of emblems belong- 
ing to the crucifixion—scourges, of various kinds; 
swords ; the flagon and cup of the eucharist; the 
cross; pincers; lantern used in the garden; spears, 
of different kinds, and one with the sponge on its 
point; thongs; ladder; the coat without a seam, 


and the dice that were thrown for it; the hammer 
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and nails, and the crown of thorns. Under all these 
is the motto, ‘Scala czeli ad gloriam via.’ 

“The watch is opened by reversing the skull, and 
placing the upper part of it in the hollow of the hand, 
and then lifting the under jaw, which rises on a 
hinge. Inside, on the plate, which may thus be 
called the lid, isa representation of the Holy Family 
in the stable, with the infant Jesus laid in the man- 
ger, and angels ministering to him; in the upper 
part, an angel is seen descending, with a scroll, on 
which is written ‘Gloria excelsis Deo, et in terra 
pax, hominibus bona volu.’ In the distance are the 
shepherds, with their flocks; and one of the men is 
in the act of performing on a cornemuse. The 
works of the watch occupy the position of the 
brains in the skull itself; the dial-plate being on a 
flat where the roof of the mouth and the parts be- 
hind it, under the base of the brain, are to be found 
in the real subject. The dial-plate is of silver, and 
is fixed within a golden circle, richly carved in a 
scroll pattern. The hours are marked in large Ro- 
man letters ; and within them is the figure of Saturn 
devouring his children, with this relative legend 
round the outer rim of the flat, ‘Sicut meis sic et 
omnibus idem.’ Lifting up the body of the works 
on the hinges by which they are attached, they are 
There is no date ; 
but the maker’s name, with the place of manufac- 
Blois 


is the place where it is believed that watches were 


found to be wonderfully entire 
ture, ‘ Moyse, Blois,’ are distinctly engraven 
first made; and this suggests the probability of the 
opinion that the watch was expressly ordered by 
Queen Mary, at Blois, when she went there with 
her husband, the dauphin, previous to his death. 
The watch appears to have been originally con- 
structed with catgut, instead of chain, which it now 


has, which must have been a more modern addi- 
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tion. It is now in perfect order, and performs won- 

derfully well, though it requires to be wound up 

within twenty-six hours to keep it going with tole- 
rable accuracy. A large silver bell, of very musical 
sound, fills the entire hollow of the skull, and re- } 
ceives the works within it when the watch is shut. } 
A small hammer, set in motion by a separate escape- } 

ment, strikes the hours on it. 

** This very curious relic must have been intended 
to occupy a Stationary place on a prvé-diew, or small } 
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altar, in a private oratory; for its weight is much 
too great to have admitted of its being carried in 
any way attached to the person 
This watch is now in the possession of Sir T. D 
Lauder family, of Grange and Fountain Hall, Bart 
who inherited it through the Setoun family, from 
which they are descended; it having been given by 
Queen Mary to Mary Setoun, of the house of Win 
toun, one of the four Marys, Maids of Honor to the 
Scottish Queen. 
RS THREE. 


TO MY ONLY AND BELOVED SISTER, THESE LINES ARE AFFECTIONATELY DEDICATED 


PALE crescent moon, ere thy soft light 
Fades from the summer evening sky, 
I’ll linger one short hour to-night 
Beneath thy gently beaming eye 
The glowing sun has sunk to rest, 

The whisperings of the wind are still, 
The dew-drops lie on earth’s warm breast, 
And flowers are slumbering on the hill 
No sound disturbs this solemn hour, 

Save music of one little bird, 


That sits in yonder leafy bower, 


enn 


Whence its sweet, thrilling song is heard. 


Oh, little bird, with thee I'll sing 
One low, and sad, and plaintive lay; 
The burden of heart I'll fling 


Aside in music—then away 








Sweet sister, ’tis of thee, of thee 


een nnn 


My little heart is full to-night; 





Thy voice I hear, thy form I see. y 
Clothed in an angel’s robe of white. § 
Thou glidest with ethereal grace, ; 
\ bright seraph’s form is thine; { 
But, by that smile upon thy face, ; 
I know, I know thou still art mine ; 
5 
We were but three: in childhood’s hours, 5 
Hand linked in hand, at morning’s dawn, § 
We sought the creenwood’s cooling bowers, ; 
Or bounded o’er the grassy lawn ; 
We culled the flowers in shady vale, ; 
We found them on the green, green hill; ; 
Those blossoms, beautiful as frail § 
We gathered by the sparkling ri ; 
We sang with all the little birds; ; 
We watched the squirrels on the tree; ; 
The woods rang with our joyous words, ; 
Our merry laugh—we sisters three ; 
We were but three: our girlhood’s days 
Went gliding like some fairy dream, 
As, singing many joyous lays, 


We sailed adown life’s rapid stream ; 


2 

The sun shone in the blue above, ; 
A bright sun in the blue below ; ; 

3orne onward by the breath of love > 
How gently, gently did we go 

Our life seemed but a joyous round ? 
Of merry laughter, song, and glee; 

Light as the spring bird’s wing would bound 2 


Our happy hearts—we sisters three 





We were but three: our riper years, 
ough someti s shaded o’er with sadnes 
Though smiles were sometimes chase ry tears 
And mingled was our cup of ¢ i 


We knew ‘“ 
To live, nor all of death to die;”’ 


it was not all of life 


We knew that sorrow, pain, and strife 
Ne’er reached that world beyond the sky ; 
We knew ’twas but a fleeting dream, 
Our journey * o’er life’s solemn sea ;"? 
So, trustful, down the shadowy stream 


We glided on—we sisters three 


We were but three: the angel death 
Looked on our little trio band; 

He stilled the pulse, he stole the breath, 
And bore one to the spirit land 

With aching hearts, with streaming eves, 
We laid her ge 


Beneath the blne and sr ng skies, 


y down to rest 


Upon the een earth’s quiet breast 
We list in vain to hear her tor 

We gaze in vain her form to see 
Dust turns to dust, the spirit’s flown— 


We are no longer—sisters thre 


We are hbuttwo! Oh, sister dear, 
One golden link in life’s bright chain, 
Which bound our hearts together her 
Is broken, ne’er to clasp again 
We feel an aching void within 
Which this sad world can never fill; 


life’s din, 


But from her home, above 
There comes a sweet voice, * Peace. be stil 

Though passed, oh loved ones, from thy vision 
My Sspiret fingers sti with thee: 

And, in my own br 


I love thee—we are sisters three 


death conld not sever 
That holy tie—a sister’s love 


She still is ours, and ours for ever, 





Though passed to her ght home above 





And though on earth long years we linge! 
Through scenes of sorrow though we am 
We still shall see a mystic finger 
Point upward to her own bright home 
nd when, upon some angel’s pinion 
1 when, upon 
Wes 


There, there, in that serene dominion 


mar, Our Weary spirits free, 


For ever we are sisters three 








they 


Alas 


But whispering tongues will poison truth 


listurb me, Marion. Come 


“No; you do not 
in.”’ 
m the couch, on 


But the speaker did not move fr 


which she half-reclined he new comer 
The girl 


you might almost have ¢« 


called Marion glided softly—stealthily, 


lled it—across the gorgeous 





carpet, and placed her arm caressingly about the 
lady’s form 

‘You have good news,”’ and her keen, gray eyes 
riend held 
Lucy Granger did not speak for a moment, though 
It 
was as if a bright morning dream, which she feared 
There 


a soft light in her beautiful eyes, and a sigh, 


bent eagerly over a letter which her 
she clasped the hand resting upon her shoulder 


to dispel, had bound her with its gentle thrall 
was 
low and tremulous, yet not of pain, parted her crim- 
It sex 


son ups 


liy med to reca more from 


had 


her once 


whatever reveries she indulged; but still she 


did not move, and spoke with downcast eyes, and a 


that Marion knew the 
its yet lingered 


Louis Vernon 


voice so subdued, 


memory of 


peasant thou 


[ have a letter from my father’s 


ward. Ihave not heard from him in years—yes, it 
s years since he sent me that little casket from 
Venice. It stands upon my dressing-table, Marion 
He was leading an idle life then; and his letters to 
my poor brother were filled with descriptions of 


orgeous fétes and beautiful women, and moonlight 


How 


SUC h 


Harry and he 
di - 


Vv wrote on 


the | 
Then 


father, who is so proud and ¢ 


he loved eautiful 


secCas 


were friends ! Harry and my 


i—they o 


and, at last, Louis ceased to speak of me 


business ; 


n his hurried letters He is coming to England 
again 

Marion did not answer. She waited as if to hear 
more 

He is come, I should have said and will be 


here, in this very house, to-night He wrote so 








k y' Ithought he had forgotten me; but he is 
ust the same as ever. I wonder if he will think 
me altered. He says he hopes to find me the same; 
but I am a woman now, and he left a school-girl 
Oh, Marion, he is so beautiful! Did you ever wish 
to be beautiful, Marion? To have those who look 


on you confess that you were so, with involuntary 


Somehow, I could almost wish it for my- 


nag 
self this afternoon Louis loves all that is lovely.’ 
If Lucy’s eyes had been upraised, she would 
have seen a shadow, dark and almost malignant, 
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had been friends in youth 


CHRISTABEL 

pass over the face that bent above her. Ungraceful 
in person, and cold in her exterior, the companion 
and dependent of the heiress of Granger Park had 
had 


Often as she had 


often cursed in her heart the adverse fate that 
denied her all external attractions 
wreathed the beautiful curls of whose grace Lucy 
was unconscious, or arrayed the form whose every 
motion was grace itself, a bitter, envious thought 
poisoned the better feelings of her nature, until she 
had almost come to hate the gentle girl, who loved 
and trusted her with all the earnestness of an aflec- 
tionate, guileless nature. 

“ Fortune, beauty, love ; all showered upon her,”’ 
Marion had murmured; “ while I, born her equal, 
must rest in obscurity because a tithe of these gifts 


has been denied me. Oh, if I were but beautiful, 


how I would win men’s hearts! How they should 
acknowledge the spell of my presence, and bow 
down before me, forgetful that my loveliness was 
my only dowry !”’ 

And then the mirror would reflect a face pale with 
envy, and features harsh and contracted. Alas for 
Marion ! 

She remembered Louis Vernon. Could she ever 
forget him? for in his rude boyhood he had taunted 
her with her dependence—she could have borne 
that—and with her plainness, of which she hated 
even then to hear. She could recall every incident 
of that 
glance of defiance 


no doubt, would woo and win his old playtfellow 


scene ; his frank, manly face, and her own 


‘So he was coming home, and, 


He was Sir Louis Vernon now, though Lucy had 
forgotten that “ And 
she will be mistress of all her father’s wealth, and 


” Thus ran Marion’s thoughts. 


I, still in the shadow, must stand by and see the 
bridal pageant, and guard the jewels that she is to 
wear, and smile when I could weep, and bless when 
my heart curses ! 

Oh, it was sad to see a human heart given up to 
such evil guidance ; but it was the festering thought 
of a lifetime, and Marion was a rare dissembler 

Nay, confess it,’’ she said, playfully, as she still 
looked down upon the letter filled with kindly words 
love father’s 


and glad anticipations; ‘“ you 


Your brother’s friend—that is not a 


your 


Luey 


you will 


ward 
Well, 


such homage.’’ 


be happy, for he could not refuse 


3ut you are jesting 
} 


I offer him homage! 
Nay; do you think I 


have been inded all this 
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while to the love-dream that filled your heart? 
There are orange flowers in that little casket; 
withered, it is true; but Sir Louis gave them to you 
ere he sailed from England. There is a curl of 
brown hair beneath the velvet cushion; it is mar- 
velously like some curls I bave seen on his fore- 
head. And perhaps you forget standing before the 
picture that hangs in your brother’s room, ere it was 
ciosed, and sighing as you turned away ? 

No wonder that Lucy blushed, and withdrew her 
hand impatiently. 


«“ And your eyes will welcome him back again; 


and your lands may finish the conquest,”’ she half 


murimnure 1. 





ro, Marion; my eyes shall never tell 





denly secre 





unma s. Did I not love you so well, I 
should chide you for speaking thus. I hear a bustle 
in the court-yard—I am not ready to receive my 
father’s guests; you must do it forme. They have 
entered the drawing-room—’”’ 

It needed not Lucy’s impatient entreaties, for 
Marion’s heart beat fast with the wish to see Louis 
Vernon first—alone; and yet she complied as one 
who confers a favor. Then Lucy sank back upon 
the couch once more, and seemed to forget what 
was required of her. The rich fall of lace trembled 
to the quick beatings of her heart, and her hands 
clasped the letter nervously. She listened eagerly 
to catch the sound of voices from below; but there 
was nothing but the trampling of steeds as they were 
led from the court-yard, and the murmur of the 
summer fountain that played beneath her window 


Marion spoke strange > thought she; “have | 






? Have I given my love unsought? 


been unmaidenly 
Have I cherished other than a sister’s love for 
Louis? I cannot tell. I do not know myself this 
afternoon. But I will be cold and formal—yes, my 
father’s own child—and thus I will atone it. Lozzs’’ 
—the name Was sp ken with a lingering accent, as 
her reverie ceased ; nor was the lady conscious how 
much that little word revealed. 

She rose and stood before the mirror to adjust her 
robe. She drew one sprig of the starry white jes- 
samine from a vase before her to twine among her 
eurls, and in another moment had glided down the 
old oak stairease, already dusky with evening sha- 
dows, and stood before the subject of her thoughts. 
he gave her hand lightly to a tall, dark-browed 
stranger, so different from the Louis of ber memory, 


} 


who bowed as haughtily as her father could have 


done, and led her to a seat. 

How coldly his formal inquiries fell upon her ear; 
the measured tone was an unfamiliar sound. Her 
heart, that had fluttered so wildly, sank frozen in 
her breast. Poor Lucy, when they had parted as 
brother and sister part, with a kiss and loving clasp! 
She would have shrunk from either now, it is true; 
but the kind letter, hid beneath her silken boddice, 
had not prepared her for this unlooked-for coldness. 
The weary moments passed heavily, and Marion 
supported the lagging conversation in which neither 


of the others seemed to take interest. For once 
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Lucy was glad to hear the firm, heavy tread of her 


father scunding in the hall, and half sprang torward 


to meet him; but a thought seemed to check her 


nbarrassed 


and she paused at the entrance, more e 
than ever before. 

Mr Granger was, as Lucy had characterized him, 
stern and proud There was strength in his com- 
pact figure and massive head. Masses of thick hair, 
now beginning to silver, were pushed back from his 
square forehead; and his mouth had a resolute 
compression, that did not relax as he bid the young 
stranger welcome. There was little sox jability 


added to the group by his entrance; and when. atier 
a dull and formal evening, they separated, ail ielt 
the relief of being 


gf once more aione 


“Dull enough, and cold enough,”’ 


mutiered Sir 
Louis, as he stood by the open window of his own 
apartment, looking out upon the exquisite landscape 
before him. The moonlight shone clear upon the 
dark recesses of foliage that inclosed the beautiful 
lawn, and in soft fantastic shadows lay on the velvet 
turf, quivering with every breath of the summer 


breeze The dun deer siept peacetully m their 


sheltered coverts; and afar off the white cottage 
of the village were distinetly visible 

“No; nothing else has changed,’ went on the 
soliloquy; ‘‘except that Harry, my old playfellow, 
is not here to welcome me There is the spire ot 
the village church, where he sleeps. Poor Harry— 
[ saw his smile when Lucy sprang to meet her 
father. How this has chilled me—I had hoped a 
warmer greeting; but, perhaps, I have been among 


» bright South so long, that I have 


the children o 
forgotten English coldness. She might have had 
one simile for her brother’s friend That Marion— 


he’s not altered. The very same stealthy tread— 





that quick, upward glance when she thinks herself 


unobserved! But, perhaps, this is mere boyish 
‘ and 
myself in the old days; perhaps this is why I have 


How very, very beautiful Lucy has 


prejudice. she a 





$ came between Luey 





shunne d het 


rrown; those soft clustering curls—the dowucast 


eyes—the floating, sylph-like motion! and yet so 
womanly withal. She zs like the hand I half wor- 
shiped in Florence—that soit Calo Dolce that hung 
in the east window. I wish her manner and het 
soul were more unlike her father’s. She should have 
her mother’s spirit with her mother’s eyes. Ah, 
well, this tiresome visit will soon be ended; and 
then I will lay down my dream, and forget all un- 

der sunnier skies—”’ 
And so the days went by at Granger Park. Sir 
Louis coldly, serenely courteous; and the lady as 
Marion 


hovered like a shadow ever near them; for, when 


distant as at first in her stately bearing 


business was over, Mr. Granger was invisible, save 


at dinner, for the rest of the day. 


It was the settlement of a tedious lawsuit, in 
which the estate of Sir Louis had been involved 


under his guardian’s control, which had called 





whil 
him to England Perhaps his heart beat a little 


faster When he heard that Lucy was still unmarried, 
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and had 


far exceeded the promise of her girlish love- 
He may have had a dream of turning from 


the gay, idie life in which he had passed so many 
years, and making his English home a paradise, 
whose Eve had the sweet mouth and gentle eyes 
of his old playfellow. But that was passed now, and 


he 


fretted impatiently at the chain in which “the 


iw’s delay”? had bound him for many weeks at 
Granger Park. 

Now and then he would fancy Lucy less cold, 
and his own iciness gave way before it. Some- 
times, when strolling side by side through the dim 


old paths they had loved so well 


in years gone by, 
they would speak of those old days, and wish that 


they could return. Once they talked of Harry, and 


Sir Louis felt the hand that lay upon his own so 
lightly tremble, and thought the old confidence might 
be again established. But just then they came 


suddenly upon Marion, and both turned instinctively 
from the theme of their discourse 


‘Nay, do not talk to me of Louis,” the lady had 


said that night; “he has brought his fine Italian 
manners, and [ like them not. My father must see 
it, for he shuns him; and 1—oh, Marion, he was 


vot so once.” 


And when the girl was gone, she took a slender 


key 


unlocked the Venetian casket. 


from the chain which she always wore, and 
It was empty, save 
those had 


took them up with an impatient gesture, as if she 


few faded tlowers she treasured. She 


would have trampled them under her feet; but a 


tear fell on them: then they were pressed to her 
lips an instant, and again returned to their hiding- 
place. ‘No, no, ] cannot destroy them now,” she 


said; “Harry stood near when he gave them to me 


I will still keep them for my brother’s sake.”’ 
Sir Louis was already in the breakfast-room as 
Could she be mis- 


entered the next morning 


that 


she 
he smiled more kindly when 
is that 


taken in thinking 


he bade her “good morning ? Certain it 


he held her little prisoned hand for a moment, and 


drew her towards the open window 


‘“ How very beautiful that far-off winding road 


looks in this tresh morning light,’ he said. “I was 
just thinking how often we have cantered over it, 
and wondering if the copses and the heath through 
which it wound are as green and leafy as then. I 
even had bolder thoughts, for I was wondering if I 
might not be permitted to accompany Miss Granger 
in her evening ride, and find for myself if it were 
ani 

It was hard to repress the joy that came gushing 
to her heart at these words; but Lucy had strong 
self-control, and only bowed an assent. 

“And Marion ?”’ he added, in a tone of inquiry. 

“Poor Marion,” replied Lucey, “she will not 
leave her room to-day; she is ill, and has been so 
for a week past, but would not confess to it. I have 
noticed her burning hands and flushed cheek ; and 
now I will not consent to her rising until good Dr. 


Morton has been consulted.” 


A new light came into the eyes that bent over her 
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as she spoke. It was plain Sir Louis was not anx- 
ious for the invalid’s recovery. 

“Poor Marion !’’ Lucy said to herself a hundred 
times that morning ; and yet she seemed to feel her 
absence a relief, she knew not how or wherefore 

How anxiously she watched a dark, portentous 
cloud that rolled slowly from the west as dinner 


was announced. But she would not believe that a 


shower was at hand as she ordered the horses 
More than once, during the almost interminable 


meal, she looked anxiously toward the window to 
Her father chided 
than once for her thoughtlessness, and once looked 


watch its progress. her more 
almost angrily towards her as her trembling hand 
spilled the wine she was raising to her lips. It was 
just as her ear had caught the first long, low mut- 
tering of the far-off storm. It was sweeping down 
in all its wrath when Sir Louis was released from 
his attendance upon Mr. Granger, and joined her in 
the drawing-room. There was no denying it now 

the ride must be given up, and gloomily enough they 
watched the horses led away. 

But after all it was a very pleasant evening 
There was a sense of comfort when the rain beat 
against the windows, where the heavily-draped cur- 
tains excluded all but the voice of the storm; for the 
fire, which the chilliness of the atmosphere made 
most grateful, blazed cheerily upward ; and Sir Louis 
sat near his fair hostess, and watched the colors that 
her skillful hands mingled in the delicate embroidery 
over which she bent. They did not talk much; but 
the silence was not oppressive; and, as the evening 
came on, Lucy sang the simple ballads Sir Louis 
could so well remember, when she first learned t 
mingle the rich notes of her voice with the melody 
of the “ light guitar.” 

Lucy started at last with a feeling of self-reproach 
that she had left Marion alone so long, and then the 
formal separation was exchanged for the brieter 
‘ good-night,’’ which may be made to say so much 

With all her remorseful pangs, Lucy did not linger 
long at the bedside of the fretful invalid, and when 
the little casket was held once 
She awoke the next morning 


in her own room 
more within her hands. 
with that half dreamy yet undefined consciousness 
that something pleasant has occurred, which all can 
recognize; and when she remembered why she was 
glad to see the cheerful sunshine come streaming in, 
she sprang from her couch and commenced a hurried 
toilet. 

Marion’s fever had not abated; indeed, a sleepless, 
restless night had quickened her already rapid pulse, 
and, though she moaned impatiently at the durance, 
she was obliged to give up all thoughts of breakfast- 
ing below. 

Lest something might again frustrate their project, 
Sir Louis petitioned a morning ride. How very 
beautiful was Lucy as she came bounding down the 
stone-steps, with a childlike, graceful movement, 
her habit gathered over her arm, to caress the noble 
steed, that acknowledged the hand of his gentle 


mustress. 
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Sir Louis could have kissed the dainty foot he 
held for an instant in his hand as she vaulted to the 
saddle, and in one moment more they were lost in 
They did 
not know from what a wild, strange gaze they were 
of 
Marion, whose lips trembled as she fell back once 


the green vista that opened before them. 


thus hidden; but the “evil eyes’’ were there 
more upon her pillow. 

The spell could not pursue them that cloudless, 
sunbright morning. The air was loaded with fra- 
grance from the blooming hedges and the rich clover 
hic 
through the copse before them, and far away the 


lds by which they passed; a bird song thrilled 


smoke-wreaths of the hamlet curled lazily upward 
There was excitement to horse and rider as on they 
swept, and Lucy’s curls floated back with the dark 
plume that fell upon her shoulders, and her eyes 
sparkled with a clear, joyous light Sir Louis had 
not seen mi many a day After a time, their road 
lay through an old forest, where the sunlight and 
the bird song were softened; while almost uncon- 
sciously they reined their steeds, and side by side 
rode onward more quietly 

There was enchantment in the very atmosphere ; 
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eyes fill with tears, and turn to me beseechingly 


Once more I comforted the trembler, and litted her 


to the saddle. Once more I| placed the reins in 
hands almost too tiny to grasp them, and led the 
steed along with one of those little hands resting 


PPL LLL PPL POPS 


upon my shoulder. Then a sweet voice called me 


‘dear Louis" and I forgot for the moment that | 
could not take the child in my arms, as [ then held 


pledac d 


her; that she was a woman now, and the 


wife of another. Dear Lucy, forgive me if I envy 
him.”’ 


‘“ Who? Louis ? 


* The child is here no longer—ot you, and « 


Of whom do you speak, 
ft your 
betrothed, the heir of Stanton Hall.’ 
«My betrothed! You 
* Would that I could tind it a dreamin 


are dreaming now 


But | know 


full well who claims this hand,’ and he kissed 
voluntarily as he spoke 
Lucy did not withdraw it, and the curls hid the 


deep blushes of her cheek as she bent forward, 
and whispe red— 

you | 

bride 4 


* 1 see all now She lied to 
“And you are not to be hi 


“Never! 


I would die first 


in the solemn, emerald light; in the soft shadows ‘* Dear Lucy!” and his arm encircled her as of 
that trembled across their pathway. Then they old 
heard the murmur of a little brook, and Sir Louis The lady’s head bent still lower, but her heart 
dismounted, while his steed bent to drink. It was beat very fast 
a pleasant grassy glade through which the brook The birds heard strange tales that day in Beechwood 
sparkled, and Lucy needed no second invitation to Forest; and they Hohl have Whispered that a brice 
rest awhile in its shade. But she gathered wild was won beneath its shadows. But they could not 
flowers—while Sir Louis stood beside her only to tell the angry malice of one burning heart, when its 
erush them—and, quite unconsciously, dipped that treachery was discovered, and Marion tound, with 
pretty foot into the stream betore her all her lying tales and covert sneers, she could n 

Imprudent Luey! separate Lucy from betrothed. It was W 

At last she was again seated in the saddle, and had place e ba hetween th ! 
she gathered the reins through her slender hand ing. When Louis ¢ vith hope to 1 s 
But Sir Louis did not seem disposed to vield them ‘ his tf And | ( bol nes - 
and stood leauing against a beech-tree and looking sternness vanishe \ e ¢ ped Sir Louis in 
ul into the fair face that bent over him his arms and calle i : the dearest Wish ol 

Do you know what a happy dream I had,’’ he his proud t fi ed And, in due time, brida 
said at length, “as we sat on the bank together? chimes were rung gh M on Was not there to 
lt was a memory of ‘days long vanished,’ when a hear them: for here presence no longer darkened 
blue-eyed, fairy child first stood trembling with feat the hearth of Granger | 
at mounting a steed like this. I| saw those blue 
-_—-—<-o oo, 
I TAIN s 

l ew \ stle. I ul wave When his dark s t Ss 1 
As | earths t nad the g e! I shall sn I i 

e eves t ire sunken e br th ire ¢ Form l¢ S \ nil nol er < 
I . re ed, the shrou t nm 1 To be wate tlic ke g 
7 got | p in my hear I hear the w ! rthe | wave 
Dwells as ss that will not depart Ass ; nk of the grave, 
\ s ~ I I eye s that are « 
I g ) t my lhe lips th ( ind the mould 
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may is 


Jant umber, we gave the “ Toilet of 
wil ions of the strange freaks 
li und of the old Teutonic race 
\ im ace nee with the season, turn 
u and ¢ te g iceberg to th 
the cold and dreary clu of the 

HE TOILET OF RUSSIA. 


be supposed, in so severe and frozen a 


ntry as Russia, skins and furs form two of the 
articles of ‘ thing The an ent dress of 
men was a kind « swaddling coat of skins, or 
rr ‘ nen, lined with skins, furs, or cloth. 
ind r waists they twisted a « red shawl ; 
wore trousers and boots, and allowed thei 
irds to grow very long Of later years, the men, 
wever, have adopted the dress usual among the 
nat of Europe, and beards are but rarely 
ré sare g erally made of the rich 

st i rdt pt ire 


" ! ot Ww reverse oO 

m Was as t l ist s decenc\ 
\ lit cont simu 1 sal among 
r classes to 1 In some respects, it 
1 ‘ ‘ 1 If women and 
} and mu ted The 
a t ! | d. ve s 1\ l wid i 
i! t is usua f a ditlerent 

t } } ad lw iW te « h 
vrap ind it \ who can 
‘ it their dress with ‘ i and 
the season of festivals in Russia, in spite 
and severe cx d. t Ww es oO ne 
tradesmen d Y I it in droskies, with 
son their persons “ enough as Rodrigo 
» corrupt a votarist Their caps are 


matted g pearis, a id other pre- 


ured ot 


es; and the ri st Turkish and Persian 
and ost br nt diamond ear-rings are 
" But, however costly the materials, they 
to a < n degree, to serve the na- 
stume of wl 1 tf forms a prin- 
ire rh shaw \ n peeniial and 
eful man st \ ‘ head- 
’ 
} s in ds down t t 
lies hich rank \ I ind 
i i | We iy ( rents 
mstitule a princip rt d mong 
orcde ind tl n t « é the 
t The ver 1 t r 
( t ! \ 
y can procure é r persons 
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m them merely as 


ol the weather. 


a defence against the inclemency 





which the lower orders clot 





The manner in 
their feet and legs indicates great su iplicity and 
antiquity their shoes are made of the matted bark 
of trees, and their legs covert d with bandages of 
woollen cloth, bound on with ligatures of the same J 
material, very similar to sandals These thongs, - 
however, do not, of course, add to the beauty of the 
ankle; and it is pre bab y mm consequence ol these 
numerous bandages (which are, perhaps, necessary 
to defend the legs and feet from the cold) that many 
writers remark the large size and cli msy shi pe ol 
the limbs of the Russian peasants, male and female 
It may not be uninteresting to our readers to add 
the costume of a people that inbabit a small hamlet 
in Siberia: the account is taken from the travels of 
M. l’Abbe Chappe d’Auteroche “The dress of the 
women of this tribe’’ (the Wotiaks), says the writer, q 


“Is singular 


most 


linen, slit in front li 


each side of the or 


different colors; there is also a little ornament of a 
triangular figure wrought on the right side of the 
shift Their gown is woollen, and bears a great 
resemblance to the habit of the Jesuits in « eg 

the sleeves of the upper gown are s in the muddle 
to give passage to the arms, and the lower part 


generally hangs d 
to the legs, is 
wrought 


sandals, 


and 


aown 


fusten 





The y wear a shift of coarse 


ke a man’s shirt, and hemmed up 


with thread or worsted ot 





This gown, which reaches 
ed Ine re y l ud rdle cu us 
ear, aiso, Coarse Ck 1 § cking 


Their bead-dress 
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COSTUMES OF 


~e - - oor eer 


kind of helmet, made of the bark of a tree, and 
ornamented in front with a piece of cloth and with 
copecs ; the helmet is then covered with a handker- 





chief, wrought with thread or worsted of various 
colors, and edged with a fringe. This head-dress 
is above a foot high. The hair is divided into two 
tresses, Which fall down upon the shoulders, with a 
necklace like that worn by the Tartars.”’ 

The Kamtschatkians, though belonging to Russia, 
have a different dress; and, being a very uncivilized 
people, residing in a wretched, dreary country, desti- 
tute of culture, their costume is more fitted for 


warmth and comfort than for the display of elegance, 





variety, or taste. They still wear the skins of 
dogs, deer, sea and land animals, and even the skins 
of birds. Very often all these are sewn together, 
forming a tout ensemble as ugly as it is extraordi- 


nary. Their upper garments are made in two ways. 





Sometimes the skins of which they are formed are 
of an equal length; at others, they are left long be- 
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hind, like a train, with wide sleeves that reach to 
the knees; and a hood, which, in bad weather, they 
put underneath their caps: there Is an opening in 
this dress just large enough to pass the head through, 
and round it they sew the skins of dogs’ feet, with 
which to protect their faces in cold weather. The 
skirts and sleeves of this dress are ornamented with 
a border of white dog-skins, and others of different 
colors, sewn together in patterns. They generally 
wear two coats; the under one with the hair in- 
wards, the other side dyed with alder; and the 
outer one with the hair uppermost. For this latter 
garment they use black, white, or speckled skins, 
the hair of which is much esteemed. 

This is the upper garment of both men and wo- 
men; but the latter also wear very wide and short 
trousers, and a waistcoat tied round the body. Their 
hats are made of birch, bark, or plaited grass. The 
women use a white paint, made of rotten wood, and 
a red paint, made from a sea plant boiled in seal’s 
fat, which they rub over their faces; they also were 
formerly much addicted to the wearing of perukes, 
some Weighing ten pounds each. 

A veil is often thrown over their faces when they 
go abroad; and though both men and women wrap 
their feet and legs in bark, both the Cossac and 
Kamtschatkian petit -maitres, when in their best 
dress, wear buskins of peculiar elegance ; and if an 
unmarried man appears in them when visiting his 
friends, it is immediately concluded that he is about 
paying his addresses to some fur-clad maiden. The 
sole of these buskins is of white seal-skin, the upper 
part of fine white leather, made from white dog 
skins; and the part which adorns the legs is of 
dressed leather or dyed seal- skin, beautifully em- 
broidered. 

The inhabitants of Kasan, another province of 
Russia, wear a dress that somewhat resembles that 
of the Russians. The Tartars who live in Kasan 
have a woollen jacket, which is bound round the 


Waist with a girdle; over this is a long, flowing 











outer robe. They always have boots on their feet; 
and they shave their heads, except on one place on 
the back part, which they cover with a small piece 
of leather. They wear a cap edged w ith fur. 

The women’s dress is much the same as the men’s, 
only they place the girdle above the robe ; their cap 
is shaped like a sugar-loaf, and covered with glass 
beads, which they consider as precious as we do 
jewels. A large piece of cloth, also ornamented 
with beads, is fastened to the back of the cap, and 
hangs down below the waist. The young girls are 
not allowed to wear caps; they only bind their hair 
with a fillet of ribbon 

The Kalmue Tartars wear a round bonnet, with 


a border of fur, in the Polish fashion, and a kind of 








loose coat of sheepskin, which reaches to the middle 
of the leg. The great people wear garments made 
of silk, which they procure from the neighboring 
nations. 

The costume of many of the Tartar tribes belong- 
ing to Russia is very picturesque. The Mordvine 
women, when married, wear a high stuffed cap, 
sewed with many variously-colored threads, with a 
flap hanging down the back, to which are attached 
cbains and other ornaments. Their linen petticoats 
they adorn gayly with red and blue needlework : 
they wear an apron hanging from their girdle; but, 


instead of being in front, as with most other people, 


How terrible thy torrent’s deafening roar, 
Niagara, proud cataract of the world ! 
And o’er thy bow-crowned forehead swiftly hurled, 
Thy maddened waves re-echo on the shore, 
With lion-voice, thy frightful ‘‘ Iam here !”’ 
Startled, the traveler, in the forest-shade 


Afar, at thy unwonted noise, afraid, 
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it hangs behind, and is curiously embroidered aud 
bordered with fringes, tassels, and beads. Those 





who can aflord it, have a wide ornamented linen 
gown, with very short sleeves, generally dyed a 
bright yellow. Itis fastened closely round the throat 
with a small pin, and across the bosom witha larger 
one, trom which hang such a quantity of corals, 
copper buttons, chains, medals, coins, bells, and, 
indeed, anything that makes a jingling sound, that 
the dress of a Mordvine é/égante, in holiday cos- 
tume, is of a very great weight. Ear-rings are 
always worn; but when they intend to be very 
smart, they also have bracelets, twisted several 
times round the arm, like those used in India. 

The young women have fewer ornaments, but 
their dress is the same as we have described above; 
they, however, wear their hair braided, like the 
Russians, in a long tail, with knots of ribbon and 
fringes tied to it. Formerly, they plaited the hair 
in eight or nine small tresses, those behind the ears 
being larger than the others. To these tresses they 

¢ tied ornaments of various kinds, and fastened them 
through the girdle; some even plaited sheep’s wool 
with their hair, till it resembled a large tail, and fell 
to the knees. The men belonging to this tribe wear 
the Russian dress, except that their shirts are cu- 


riously embroidered. 
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»-EXANDER. 


Oft trembling stands. Yet what dost thou appear 
To Him who, in the hollow of his hand, 
Holds the wide world of waters? But a drop 
Of bucket: and thy thunder tone shall stop 
When He saith ‘‘ Peace, be still.’ Then, understand, 
Who poured thy flood, the ever-living God, 
Walks thy brow’s waves, where feet have never trod 
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BY MRS. E. 


JANE GASTON.* 


“ Tue old homestead,’’ that was the residence of 
Justice John Gaston—a place memorable for the 
resolution to which the members of his family so 
solemnly pledged themselves, to die rather than sub- 
mit to the invaders—is now the home of his daugh- 
ter-in-law. It seems fitting that the soil thus conse- 
crated to the memory of brave men, who were 
active in the national struggle for freedom, should 
be still in the possession of a representative of those 
times—a living witness of the horrors of civil strife. 
Jane Gaston is the widow of Joseph Gaston, whose 
blood ming!ed with that of his three brothers—David, 
Ebenezer, and Robert—on the battle-field of Hanging 
Rock, August 7th, 1780. 
early years in the midst of distress and suflering, 


It was her lot to pass her 


from the privations incident to war and the cruelty 
of bloody foes; but her life has been prolonged be- 
yond the term of fourscore years, enabling her to see 
her country rise from its calamities into a prosperity 
far beyond what the most ardent patriot could have 
anticipated. Since the period of her trials, which 
are linked with America’s history, she has been 
crowned with blessings through her lengthened life, 
and happy in the respect and affection of a numerous 
circle of friends, many among whom have listened 
with interest to her oft-repeated account of the 
events her childhood witnessed. 

Jane Brown, the subject of this notice, was born 
April 10th, 1768, inthe county of Mecklenberg, North 
Carolina, where her parents, Walter and Margaret 
Brown, had first settled afier their emigration from 
the county of Antrim, in Ireland. When Jane was 
about a year old, they removed to Chester District, 
South Carolina, and fixed their home upon Fishing 
Creek, about two miles south of the mill-seat now 
owned by Major N. R. Eaves. 

In the early part of June, 1780, John Brown, the 
brother of Jane, then about seventeen years old, 
joined a company under the gallant John Me- 
Clure, the first patriot in that region who ven- 


tured to take up arms after the fall of Charleston, 


and the leader of his fellow-citizens in opposftion 


to British aggression. Mr. Brown, the father of 
this youthful hero, was at this time not more 


than fifty-five, but in very feeble health. The 


* The reader is indebted for this sketch to the kind- 
ness of D. G. Stinson, Esgq., of South Carolina, whose 
researches have rescued from oblivion the memories of 


many heroines of his State 


F. ELLET. 


first attack upon the British, who then looked upon 
the whole State as conquered, was made at Beck- 
hamville (see sketch of Esther Walker), the next at 
Mobley’s Meeting-house. It will be remembered 
that, after the defeat sustained at the latter place, a 
strong party of the British and loyalists was sent, 
under the command of Captain Huck, in pursuit of 
McClure and those who had joined him. The 
Whigs retreated through York District, receiving 
accessions as they went; Colonels Bratton and Hill 
made a stand at Hill’s iron-works; but finding them- 
selves greatly outnumbered by the enemy, they gave 
only a few fires and continued their retreat. The 
British obtained possession of the iron-works, and 
immediately destroyed them by fire ; while, pressing 
onward, they drove the little force of the Americans 
About 


this time, Colonel Locke, of North Carolina, defeat- 


back as far as Lincolnton, North Carolina. 


ed a large party of Tories under Colonel Moore, at 
Ramsour’s Mill. The Whigs, gaining strength 
every day, now turned upon Captain Huck, who, in 
his turn, retreated, making not much delay till he 
and his men were again safe in the stronghold of 
Rocky Mount. 

On this first incursion of the royal troops into the 
remote parts of the State, many outrages were com- 
mitted by them upon the helpless families where 
they passed. On Sunday morning, June 11th, 1780, 
the troops under Huck arrived at the house of Mr. 
Strong, near Fishing Creek church. They imme- 
diately entered and plundered the house of every- 
thing, carrying away also the corn and wheat. 
Some of the grain being accidentally scattered in the 
yard, a tame pigeon flew down and picked it up. 
The brutal captain struck the bird, cutting off its 
head at a blow with his sword; then, turning to 
Mrs. Strong, he said: ‘“‘ Madam, I have cut off the 
head of the Holy Ghost.”’ 
‘You will never die in your bed, nor 


Mrs. Strong replied, with 
indignation : 
will your death be that of the righteous.’’ The pre- 
diction thus uttered was signally fulfilled, in the 
defeat and death of Huck, recorded in the sketch of 
Martha Bratton. 
Justice Gaston. 
After this insult to the lady of the house, some of 


Mrs. Strong was a sister of old 


Huck’s men went to the barn, where her son, Wil- 
liam Strong, had gone shortly before their arrival 
He had taken his Bible with him, and was engaged 
They shot him dead 
upon the spot, and dragged him out of the barn 


in reading the sacred volume 


The officers then began to cut and hack the dead 


body with their broads-words, when Mrs. Strong 
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rushed from the house, pleading, with all a mother’s 
anguish, to the officers, that they would spare the 
corpse of her son. They heeded not her agonized 
entreaties, till she threw herself upon the bleeding 
and mangled body, resolving to perish, as he had 
done, by the cruel hands of her enemies, rather than 
see her child cut to pieces before her eyes. Such 
outrages Were of commen occurrence ; and the ex- 
ample set by the officers of the royal army, in the 
slaughter of boys of too tender an age to become sol- 
diers, and in the plundering of houses defended only 
by women or aged men, gave encouragement to the 
loyalists who followed their banner to practice 
similar cruelties. Robbery, spoliation, and murder, 
were everywhere the order of the day; and the 
vengeance of the Tories was particularly visited 
upon those suspected of favoring the cause of the 
country, or who had relations in arms under the 
Wh g standard 

The brother of our heroine being one of McClure’s 
band, the house of Mr. Brown was occasionally 
visited by gangs of robbers, sometimes in the dead 
hours of night, and his life often threatened. One 
day, a large party came to the house, plundered it. 
tore up the floor, and carried away several large 
bolts of homespun cotton, taking the cords of the 
beds to tie up their plunder. The same party of 
marauders went to the house of Mr. David Elliot, in 
the neighborhood, and robbed it of everything they 
could find. Mr. Elliot offered no resistance, nor 
remonstrance, till they proceeded to bridle one of 
his best horses; he then interfered, laying his hand 
upon the rein. He was instantly shot dead. His 
son Ebenezer, terrified, fled from the murderers ; 
but Margaret, the daughter, walked boldly up, jerked 
the bridle rein from the Tory’s hand, and pulled it 
ott the horse. The man threatened to kill her; she 
detied him. The murderers, however, did not ven- 
ture to stay long, probably fearing they might be 
surprised by some of the neighbors They departed, 
and Margaret, missing her brother, went over to Mr. 
Brown’s to ask if they had seen anything of him. 
The family had heard the report of the gun, and 
feared that some mischief was going on at Elliot’s 
house. Margaret learned that they had seen nothing 
of her brother, and then burst into a flood of tears, 
exclaiming: “Oh, they have killed my father!” 
«Oh, my father!’’ she would repeat, again and 
again, in agony: “ They have wickedly killed him 
without cause!’ It may be mentioned, that this 
David Elliot was the father of James Elliot, Clerk 
of the Court of Fairfield District, at Winnsboro’, 8. C., 
and grandfather of Professor Elliot, of Bloomington, 
Indiana 

Mr. Brown and his family, already stripped of 
everything they possessed, gave all requisite atten- 
tion to the burial of their neighbor. It was then 
necessary to seek a place of greater safety for them- 
selves. Mr. and Mrs. Brown, with their children, 
Jane, Walter, Robert, and an infant that died young, 


set out on foot, on their journey, early in June 


Well said the old song— 
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** Carolina, south and north, 
Was filled with pain and woe; 
The Tories took their neighbors’ worth, 


And away a Whig must go.”’ 


The fugitives traveled about thirty miles, and 
sought shelter at the house of David Haynes, whose 
wife, Molly Caruth, was one of their relations 
While they remained there, the Whigs, who had 
been driven back by the British, returned, and formed 
a camp not far below, on Clem’s Branch, in the 
upper edge of Lancaster District. At this time, 
Alexander, a son of old Mr. Haynes, was about start- 
ing to join the fighting men in thiscamp. When his 
mother bade him adieu, she gave her parting coun- 
sel in the words, “ Now, Alick, fight like a man! 
Don’t be a coward !’’ Such was the spirit of those 
matrons of Carolina! After two weeks had elapsed, 
Alexander was brought home from the battle of 
Rocky Mount badly wounded in the face. Mrs 
Iiaynes received him without testifying any weak- 
ness or undue alarm, and seemed proud that he had 
fought bravely, and that his wound was in front. 
He was taken thence to Charlotte. 

The hospital being not far from the house of Mr 
Haynes, Jane Brown went frequently, with othe 
to see the wounded soldiers. Many of the wounded 
of Beaufort were there ; and disabled men from the 
battles of Rocky Mount and Hanging Rock were 
lying in rude log-houses, upon boards covered with 
straw, and laid across the sleepers for their resting- 
place. The subject of this notice remembers seeing 
the soldiers there, maimed and suffering ; some hav- 
ing but one arm, some having lost a leg, and some 
deprived of both arms, or both legs. She heard 
them laughing and joking with one another: and her 
attention Was particularly attracted to one who had 
lost both arms, and was threatening to knock down 
a fellow-suflerer. It was common thus to see cheer- 
fulness manifested in the midst of misfortune, by 
these martyrs to liberty. Mrs. Gaston also remem- 
bers well having seen there her neighbors, Henry 
Bishop and the gallant John McClure, both severely 
wounded 

On the approach of Cornwallis to Charlotte, Mr 
Brown took his family and went further north, to 
the house of James Haynes, a brother of David, who 
lived upon the road leading north of Cowan’s Ford, 
on the Catawba River. Here Mr. Brown procured 
an out-house on the plantation, for the accommoda- 
tion of his family. While they remained here, Mor- 
gan passed with his prisoners—in January, 1781— 
and was soon afterwards followed by the British in 
pursuit. These last stopped at the house of James 
Haynes, plundered it, and made the owner a pri- 
soner. There happening to be eight or ten bushels 
of meal in the house, they took the bed-ticks, emp- 
tied them, and carried off the meal in them. Mrs 
Haynes, thus forced to part with her husband, sent 
for Mrs. Brown to come and stay with her; and 
she came with her children. The afflicted matron 


herself conducted family worship that night. She 
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prayed fervently for peace: but she prayed espe- 
cially for the deliverance and freedom of her coun- 
try; invoking the interposition of a protecting Provi- 
dence for the rescue of her captive husband. ‘God 
prosper the right !’’ was frequently repeated by her 
It seemed that her earnest petition 
Late on the follow- 


in the prayer. 
was providentially answered. 
ing evening, Mr. Haynes arrived at his home, nearly 
exhausted with fatigue. 

The next morning, as nothing in the way of provi- 
sions remained on the premises, Mrs. Brown went 
into the meal-room and swept up the meal scattered 
on the floor, from which she prepared a little hasty- 
pudding for the children. These and similar scenes 
are indelibly impressed upon the memory of one 
who bore such a part in the hardships undergone by 
her kindred. The scene of violence was for the 
present changed—the British forces being occupied 
in the pursuitof Greene. The following verse of a 
popular Revolutionary song was appropriate :— 


** Genera] Greene, Rhode Island’s son, 
Commissioned from on high, 
In that distressed hour did come, 
And away our fears did fly.”’ 
resolved on home, 


Mr. 


knowing that his countrymen had bravely and suc- 


Brown now returning 
cessfully maintained their cau-e against fearful odds, 
and that order would soon take the place of the 
desolation spread by unbridled rapine throughout the 
country. The family went back, and learned many 
strange things that had happened since their flight. 
John, the brother of Jane, coming home from camp, 
had gone over on Rocky Creek to the house of 
his uncle, David MeQueston, the only relative he 
had m the country. The loyalists dogged and fol- 
lowed him; and soon after, arriving at the house, 
the 
man into a back room, and then opened the door. 
The 


searched it; 


ealled at door. MceQueston pushed the young 
Tories entered, went into the back room and 
but, missing the corner in which he 
back to the 


John heard their questions, 


was concealed, went fire inquiring for 


him and fearing they 


might bring a light and discover him, slipped out 
the 


at him. 


fence, 


He 


at the back door. As he sprang over 


shot 
made his escape, however, unhurt. 


they caught a glimpse of, and 





Other incidents of the kind were detailed in the 
hearing of the returned family. During their absence, 
many of their acquaintances had fallen in battle ; 
many had been killed in their own houses ; some 
had perished in Camden jail; and some had been 
taken to Charleston and put on board the prison 
ship. It was the period of Tory ascendency ; the 
friends of American liberty were hunted like deer, 
and chased from one place of shelter to another; the 
High-handed 
robbery and murder were committed daily, by a set 


camp was the only place of safety. 


of outlaws who styled themselves British subjects, 
and took advantage of the general state of confusion 
to gratify their love of plunder and bloodshed. 


Among the most noted of these desperadoes were 
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two, Wood and Warren, who, having been the ter- 
ror of the country for the outrages they perpetrated, 
pursued their vocation rather longer than it was safe 
todo so. It had not, apparently, occurred to them 
that, after the royal troops had taken their departure, 
some of the Whigs might venture back to the houses 
from which they had been driven, and that they 
might chance to be surprised in their accustomed 
avocation of While they were intent on 
this, it happened that Hugh Knox and William (com- 
monly called Governor William) Knox, reaching 


rapine. 


home, heard that these fellows were in the neigh- 
borhood carrying on their old business. Following 
their trail, they came to the house of Ann McKeown, 
and questioned her as to the direction in which the 
marauders had gone. She expressed apprehension 
for the salety oi “the Knox boys ;”’ for she knew 
Wood and Warren to be desperate characters, well 
armed with gun and sword, always ready, and 
appearing to fear nothing. 

‘‘They have done a heap of killing,” she ob- 
served ; “ and what, my boys, can you do with such 
men ?”’ 

“ We will put a stop to them, if we get up with 
them,” replied William Knox. 

Ann then informed them that the men had gone in 
the house. 


“And it is likely,” 


direction of Alexander Rosborough’s 
added she, “that they will kill 
him as they have done others.” 

*“ Governor Knox’’ answered— 

‘“ Upon my modesty’’—(a favorite phrase of his)— 
“we must be going !”’ 
“Well, my lads,’’ said the woman, “here is a 
It will keep your blood 
As 


they went off, she shouted, at the top of her voice 


cup of old rye whisky. 
warm while you are engaged in a good deed.” 


‘«« Success—success to you, my brave boys !”’ 

It was growing late; the sun was sinking low in 
the west, and the shadows stretched far along the 
ground. Wood and Warren were busy in their 
work at Rosborough’s, having tied him hand and 
foot, while they went through the house collecting 
plunder; and bidding him pray, as his time was 
short—his life depending on the quantity of goods 
he might possess. As the desperadoes were ascend- 
ing the stairs, the shadows of the Knox boys fell 
upon the logs of the building. The fumes of the 
whisky making them less cautious, they had come 
up on the wrong side of the house. The robbers 
thus got the start. Wood, having his fusil swung 
on his shoulder, put it through one of the cracks, 
His 
flashing, he missed fire; and both then started to 
Hugh Knox fired after Warren and slightly 


and aimed at one of the Knox boys. gun 
run. 
wounded him; the two then closed in a fierce strug- 
The conflict 
was long and hard; in the mean while, Wood ran 
through the fields, and Governor Knox close after 
him. 

«Upon my modesty,”’ said the governor, in relat- 
I did not like to shoot the poor 


gle, on which their lives depended 


ing the occurrence, * 


devil running. I just wanted to take him prisoner, 
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and let Captain Steel try him by King’s Mountain 
law; but, as he jumped the fence, I struck at him to 
stop him, and it proved an unlucky blow. I hap- 
pened to strike a little too hard, and killed him! 
When I returned, Hugh had mastered his man, and 
was washing himself, being as bloody as a butcher 
Going into the house, | unbound Rosborough, with- 
He took 
one of the guns and struck Warren, and was as un- 


I felt bad, 


out thinking that he would be in a passion. 


lucky as myself; for he broke his skull. 
for I disliked the killing of prisoners.”’ 
William never told this without shedding tears; 
and always concluded his narration with— Upon 
my modesty, I never could kill a prisoner!” So it 
turned out, however; and they had both the robbers 
When they had dug the grave, Hugh 
Knox would have his own way, and placed both the 
‘ Let 
them go down to h—, whither their doings will 


to bury. 


bodies with the face downwards, saying: 


carry them !”’ 

This incident may serve to illustrate the state of 
the 
patriots had driven off the most notorious of the 


times. It was not long, however, before the 
marauders ; and those whose crimes were pardon- 
able having been suffered to remain on the promise 
of reformation, the disorder and confusion every- 
where prevalent were exchanged for a better state 
of things. The militia was regulated, and every 
man required to do his duty by serving his country 
when called upon. 

When the father of our heroine returned to his 
home, in the winter of 1781, he had to begin the 
world afresh 
Eutaw, having been in most of the buaitles of that 
When the 


father in his business ; but, as he intended to pursue 


John came back after the battle of 


season war was over, he assisted his 
a course of study, he enlarged his means by teach- 
ing school; and was one of a number of young men 
who organized a debating society. They made a 
collection of all the books they could procure, and 
While John thus 


availed himself of every opportunity of improve- 


established a circulating library. 


ment, aided by his father with every means in his 
power, his mother and Jane were active and un- 
wearied in their efforts to assist him, and provide in 
every way, by their industry and care, for his 
comfort. 

Although young at the time of the war, it will be 
seen that this daughter of a patriotic family not only 
bore her part in privation and suffering, but con- 
tributed her aid in doing good to the defenders of 
her country’s rights. On the 20th April, 1790, Jane 
Brown was married to Joseph Gaston, the youngest 
son of Justice John Gaston. The homestead was 
the inheritance of Joseph, both his father and mother 
being dead at the time of his marriage. This union 
was In every respect a suitable one; both had en- 
dured severe trials throughout the Revolutionary 
their worldly 


contest, and had been stripped of all 
possessions ; yet both were favored with a vigorous 


constitution and unimpaired energy of mind, with 


active and industrious habits—an excellent founda- 
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tion with which to commence the world anew. 
Both had been reared in the instruction of the 


Presbyterian Church, and had imbibed the principles 
of the Roundhead faith ; the conduct of both through 
lite was guided by principle—that principle being 
drawn from the precepts of the Bible. Joseph Gas- 
ton was a ruling elder in his church from youth, and 
was also placed in the magisterial office when very 
young, continuing te exercise its duties till his death 
He spent a long life on the plantation where he was 
born, uniformly respected by all who knew him, and 
died 10th, 1836. 


two sons and four daughters, all of whom were mar- 


October His family consisted of 
ried betore his death, except his youngest son, Cap- 
tain J. A. 


at the old homestead 


Gaston, who still lives with his mother 


Mrs. Guston is truly, to use her own words, 
“blessed in her children.’? Of those who began life 
at the same period with herself, and have passed 
through so many changes, how few can say that, 
within fifteen miles of the parental residence, live 
all the children, grandchildren, and great-grandchil- 
dren! Mrs. Gaston has lost but one daughter, who 
lett ten children. And while most other families are 
divided and dispersed, their members emigrating to 
the far West, or scattered over different parts of the 
world, her children seem to have been bound by 
some powertul attraction to the spot of their nativity 
a spot hallowed by so many interesting recollec- 
tions—and cling to their venerable parent with a 
devotion which is only equaled by her maternal! 
allection for them 

if it is a commonly received truth, that the chil- 
dren of believing parents are the seed of the church. 
it is equally true that the “ expectancy of the State 
is of those who are descended from the patriots 


whose lives have been devoted to the service ot 


their country. Walter Brown, the brother of Mrs 


Gaston, though but a child in the Revolutionary 


struggle, served in the succeeding war, being sent 






from ‘Tennessee, and died in the camp, leaving six 


orphan children, one of whom is Dr. Robert Brown, 


of Winston county, Mississippi. Isaiah Wa!ker 
Lewis, the grandson of Mrs. Gaston, was one of the 
Chester volunteers in the Palmetto Regime: ol 





South Carolina, that served in the war with Mexico 
He was the first victim in the regiment of the fatal 
disease which left but a remnant to return to their 
homes, and died in Charleston shortly after the 
arrival there of the regiment. His remains were 
sent to his Widowed mother, who could say, when 
he was committed to the burial-place where rest so 
many of the brave men of the Revolution—in Fish- 
ing Creek churchyard—in the language of her grand- 
mother: “I grieve for the death of my son; but he 
could die in no better cause than in supporting the 
honor of his country.” 

In person, Mrs. Gaston is of the medium size, in- 
clining to stout, with a noble countenance, and com- 
bining great dignity with ease of manner ; bearing, 
it is said, a striking resemblance to her brother. the 
Rev. J. Brown, D. D. She remarkabie 


retails, in 
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vigor, the faculties of her mind, and has an unusual { thankfulness, pauses to congratulate those around 
tlow of spirits for one so advanced in years. It isa 3 her upon their freedom from political and veligh us 
pieasing sight to see this venerable matron surround- 3 Oppression, and to exhort them to a suitable im- 
ed by her numerous throng of children’s children, 3 provement of the great privileges of their day and 
all happy in their relations one with another, and generation. Being thus able to look back on a long 
enjoying the rational and pleasant discourse of her life spent in the promotion of good to others, she 
who is so highly respected and se tenderiy beloved enjoys rest in the remnant of her days, grounded in 
among them. Even now, in the eighty-second year the humble faith of a Christian, expecting ere long 
of her age, when she speaks of the trials and perils to be called hence by the Master she has served, to 
encountered by her own family, and her acquaint- » reap the reward of her course of virtue and piety, in 
ances, during the Revolution, her interest in the $ the future of never-ending happiness to which she 
theme brings new fire to her eye, and gives a deeper looks as her portion through the merits of a Re- 
energy to her language; she describes those days deemer. 


wiih raphic vividness, and oflen, with earnest °¢ 
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THE YOUNG BRIDE’S RIALS 
BY MRS. JOSEPH C. NEAL, 
Q ° - 
CHAPTER I. ¢ caught sight of the dark dress she was even yet un- 
, accustomed to. 
Deal gently thou, whose hand hast won ; “T have no doubt, Marie, that you think so, and 
) ; 
The young bird from its nest away, » that others think so, too; but how long have you 
Where careless, ‘neath a vernal sun, $ known him? I had scarce heard of your engage- 
She gayly caroled day by day ment when your marriage was announced.” 
Yeal gently with her; thou art de: 
Deal gently with her; thou art dear, ; “Oh, that was to please Louis. He was ill at 


Beyond what vestal lips have told, ..9 
“ uncle’s last—let me see—last September ; and I was 
And like a lamb from fountains clear, 


She turns confiding to thy fold there. Oh, he was so patient after he leit his room, 
Mrs. Sicourney. } and I on 
} «Yes; and you nursed the convalescent ?”’ 

«“ [NpEED, Laura, you must come and dine with ; * No; I amused him, and sang to him, and read, 
us; I shall take no denial. We shall be quite alone, $ and brought him flowers. I pitied him, you know.” 
mn our own room, and you need see no one. Urge , ‘Sympathetic little soul !”’ 
her, Louis.” ‘ You need not smile, Laura; I did not dream that 

We should be most happy to see you, Mrs. } be loved me—I am sure I did not—and then it was 
Lawton. I have heard Marian speak of you so } all past before I knew it. Mamma consented; and 
often, that I feel as if we were quite old friends ; uncle said it was such an excellent match—he 
and I was just regretting that our short stay would always thinks of such things, you know—and Louis 
not allow us to meet you again.”’ said he must not be away from home in the winter, 

‘I never could resist Marian’s pleading,” said and he could not leave me among the mountains ; 
Mrs. Lawton, pressing the little hand she held. { and though I pouted, mamma and he arranged it all, 
« Yes, I willcome; for I cannot tell when we may ~{ and we were married thirteen days ago. No; I 
meet again.”’ » declare, I have been Mrs. Musgrave—(don’t it sound 

Marian flew down the steps like a child, and, as } odd !)—two whole weeks to-day.” 
her tall, grave companion handed her into the car- ‘And this is the ninth of December. Well, they 
riage, he said, “ To the Irving House ;” and they gave you very little time. You have not repented 
were gone it yet?” 

It was scarce an hour after, that Mrs. Lawton Mrs. Lawton spoke half-jestingly ; yet there was 
was ushered into a private parlor of the crowded a tone of seriousness in the apparent dadinage. 
hotel, and found Marian there alone waiting to ‘“« Repented !—O no; and never shall. Why Louis 
receive her is perfection! He indulges me in everything; he 

«Oh, Lam so glad you are come, Laura, darling! calls me the sweetest pet names; and see how 
[ wanted to see you again. I have a thousand things generous he is. There’’—and the young bride turned 
to say; things I could not say before Louis. First the key of a richly inlaid dressing-case, and drew 
of all, let me tell you how good and kind he is. forth a heavy diamond bracelet, that sparkled and 
Oh, nobody knows but his little wife how noble, flashed as the sunlight fell upon its snowy velvet 


how generous, how charming! cushion. “Is not that magnificent ?—and I have a 


Mrs. Lawton smiled as she laid her bonnet upon whole set—ring, brooch—everything! It was his 


tke pier-tuble ; but it was a sad smile; for she ? bridal gift.” 
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Mrs. Lawton’s lips quivered, and a tear fell upon 
the gems that glittered in her hand. It was not 
envy; ah no, at least not envy of the costly gifts, 
which were lavished upon the young creature at 
her side. But all this while memory had been busy 
in reealling the scenes of her own bridal, and how 
she too had looked forward to many, many years of 
uninterrupted happiness. The second anniversary 
had not come, when she assumed the sad garb of 
the widow. It was no wonder that she was sad 
when she saw anticipations so brilliant, and a heart 
so tull of buoyant hope as her own had been, going 
forth to meet the harsh experiences of life, and 
thought how coldly that might fall, and that the sor- 
row would be heightened by its announced approach. 

But she could not bear to check the joyous spirit 
at her side with the dull croakings of experience, 
and so she smiled again that same sweet, sad smile 
to hear the little wife set forth her husband’s praises. 

“ We are going to Washington now, Laura. Do 
you remember how often we used to talk about it 
at school ?—but I never expected then to be the wile 
Isn't he 


young to have been in Congress ?—though he’s older 


of such a great and distinguished man 
than he looks—thirty-five next spring—would you 
guess it ?”’ 

“ And you are just seventeen, Marian.” 

«“ Yes: 


he never seems old. 


but he’s so young in heart, you know, and 
Now tell me, am I not a most 
fortunate child ?”’ 

But 


Have you seen any of 


‘ You deserve all your good fortune, Marie 
tell me about his family. 
them ?”’ 

“Only his cousin Harry, who was one of our 
attendants. His sisters could not go so far in the 
winter; they are older than Louis, and live with 


Won't it 


of housekeeping 


nice? I shall have no bother 
We go back to Maple Grove in 


Le UIs 


him be 


February, and then I shall see them all 
says they will be sure to love me.” 
Mrs. Lawton wondered if any one could help it, 


as she looked into those loving eyes, turned with 


eager questioning to her own; and yet—she could 


not account for it—this mention of Mr. Musgrave’s 


sisters, and their tardiness in claiming their new 


relative, had somehow made her uncomfortable. 
That Marian was loved, and with no ordinary 


affection, by her grave and stately husband, there 


conld be no doubt. The smile with which he 
greeted her on his entrance soon after, the glance of 
undisguised admiration which followed her fairy- 
like movements, were plain interpreters of an 


honest heart 


‘And now,” said Marian, gayly, as a servant 


announced dinner, “ see how I shall look at the head 


”? 


of my husband’s table. Must I be demure, Louis ? 


Mrs. Lawton looked up at the same moment, and 


fancied that she saw a shade flit across his face at 


these words Sut no, it could not be; for he was 


doing the honors of the table with the most finished 


courtesy, not a moment afterwards, and smiling at 


ait 


he lively sallies of Marian, who seemed filled with 


nwnernwnrmrrrrwnwn, 


werner 


the very spirit of joyousness. Her trials had made 
her too suspicious ; and the young widow wondered 
if she could ever have been so gay, so thoughtless 
as her old school-friend now was. 

‘*‘ Heaven bless you, Marian !”’ she said, fervently, 
as they parted. ‘And shield you from the bitter- 
ness of my lot,’’? she would have added; but her un- 
selfish nature would not allow the words to pass her 
lips, lest she should shadow Marian’s fair face. 

‘* Thou art just, my Faruer,’’ she murmured, as 
she walked homeward, so lonely in that crowded 
street. “ Yet why, oh why was I thus chastened, 
while others are permitted to live in the sunshine 
2”? and then, as she rebuked this rebel- 
to 


of affection 
lious emotion, she wondered what could arise 
sadden the light-heartedness of young Marian; for 
she had learned thus early, that God does not per- 
mit unalloyed happiness to those whom he loves, 
lest their affection should be devoted to this world 


and its idols. 


CHAPTER II. 


So innocent-arch, so cunning-simple, 

From beneath her gathered wimple, 
Glancing with black-bearded eyes, 

Till the lightning laughters dimple 
The baby-roses in her cheeks; 


Then away she flies. TENNYSON. 


Marian had spoken the truth, when she said she 
had ‘‘amused’’ Mr. Musgrave. The peculiar and 
unconscious witcheries of her voice and manner had 
stolen into his heart, in the wearisome hours of con- 
valescence ; and the quiet, retired student, who had 
passed unscathed the fire of four winters at Wash- 
ington, found himself loving—nay, actually engaged 
to a little country damsel, to whom he was a stranger 
two months before. If he had at times any misgiv- 
ings as to the suitableness of this union, they were 
dispelled by the charming gayety of Marian, who, 
though she had never mingled in the polished circles 
of the 
hood that could not have been improved by any 


capital, possessed a natural grace and /ady- 


rules of art. 

That she loved him for himself alone, undazzled 
by his wealth and position, which might have won 
many a lady fair, he did not doubt. She hovered 
d; she sat at his feet upon a 


the 


around him like a bi: 


low cushion, and looked up in pauses of the 
poems which she read to him, her eyes filled with 
tears of tenderness and emotion, as she found her 
own love interpreted in the words of the poet. 


Oh, it was a glad, bright dream, that !ingering 


convalescence, and one which the world-wearied 
man had not thought could chain his heart. So he 
won her to himself, for he felt that life would be 


dark if the sunshine of her presence was with- 
drawn ; and Marian went forth trustingly, for what 
was existence now away from him? 

He did not ask himself if he was doing rightly in 


Withdrawing her so young, aud so affectionate, from 

















the shelter of home, to be the companion of one 
grown old in enjoyment, and wearied of life’s busy 
scenes. He did not pause to test his love, and see 
if it was strong enough to guard her, even from her 
self-delusions, when she should be ushered into the 
world, that wore so smiling a face to welcome her— 
to bear with her childish follies when their fresh- 


He be- 


lieved that a strong and yet hidden inner life was 


ness and novelty no longer amused him. 


to make her the companion of his nobler thoughts ; 
but he forgot that patient and skillful guidance were 
necessary to give this Undine a soul. 

She became a star at Washington; her youth, 
beauty, and position were acknowledged. How 
proud he was of her as he watched her graceful 
form float through the dance, while he stood by in 
serious conversation with his old political friends, 
and heard half-whispered praises of his child-wife. 
For Marian there was a constant round of excite- 
unweariéed atlection 


ment. Gayety abroad, and 


when alone with Louis. She was rejoiced in her 
beauty now for the first time; but it was because 
his wile possessed it. 

There was but one jarring thrill to the harmony 
of Mr. Musgrave’s enjoyment. He had overheard 
a careless gossip upon their respective ages, and for 
the first tame remembered that he was no longer in 
early manhood. He wondered if Marian had ever 
thought of this, and he glanced tothe future and saw 
that she would be in the prime of life, while he de- 
scended in the vale of years. But he did not dwell 


on this; it did not recur to him again. 


“ Dear, delightful Washington, how I shall wish 
for you, and to fly back again !’’ said Marian, as they 
drew near Maple Grove, when that festive month 
had passed. 

‘« But you are going to my home now, dear child; 
will you not try te be happy there ?”’ 

**O yes, I know I shall be very, very happy. Tell 
me all about your sisters now—I shall see them so 
soon.”’ 

Mr. Musgrave wrapped the fur-lined mantle still 
closer about her, and began, for the thirtieth time, to 
describe Maple Grove and its inhabitants. 

It was the twilight of a dreary winter’s day when 
they entered the grounds, and drove rapidly towards 
the homestead of which she had heard so much. 
Marian looked out from the carriage window eager- 
ly; but there was little to be seen except leafless 
trees and delicate shrubs carefully covered from the 
cold. The sky was dark and leaden, and whether it 
was that or the chilly atmosphere, Marian’s gayety 
was very much subdued by the time she was lifted 
out, as if she had been indeed a child, upon the broad 
piazza that stretched across the front of the mansion 
She was weary, in truth, and fearful for the first 
time of mecting her new sisters. Louis was never 
weary of dwelling on Miss Musgrave’s benevolence 
and Miss Margaret’s sterling good sense; but they 


were so much older and wiser, and, above all, so 


stately, that when they came into the hall to wel- 


Is9 


come her, she shrank with instinctive timidity from 
the formal kisses by which she was saluted 

Nor was this lessened when, after their wrappers 
had been removed, they sat in a stiff circle around 
the blazing fire, and Miss Margaret inquired about 
the roads, and Miss Musgrave predicted snow betore 
morning. How Marian longed to take the cushions 
from the old-fashioned fautewil in the corner, and 
seat herself on the floor at her husband’s teet, as she 
so often had done. She would as soon have thought 
of throwing her arms about Miss Musgrave’s neck, 
or doing any other equal act of insincerity, as to 


Yet she 


could not exactly tell what restrained her ; perhaps 


claim her “ old accustomed place’? now 


it was the change which seemed to pass over Louis 
himself in that chilling atmosphere; let the cause 
be what it might, the poor little lady sat there bolt 
upright, and growing more weary, and silent, and 
stupid every moment. Home-sickness—it was the 
first real pang she had found leisure to feel since her 
This 


was her home now, it is true, but how unlike the 


marriage—was added to her unhappiness 


cosey little parlor at the cottage; and her mother’s 
gentle smile would come side by side, and in sad 
contrast to Miss Margaret’s immovable face, as often 
as she looked up. Where, too, was the patter of 
little feet, the sweet murmur of children’s voices ? 
She wondered what Willie, and Etta, and Harry 
were doing now! 

Supper was announced. Oh, what a relief it was ; 
and she forgot the awful presence of her new sisters 
for a moment, and sprang, as she was wont, to the 
side of Louis. But she was recalled to the present 
by the look, almost of reproof, which she met; and, 
sad and blushing, she walked demurely to the dining- 
Here, too, she was reminded that this was 
The cheerful chit-chat of their own 


room. 
not her home. 
tea-table was exchanged for dull monosyllables ; for 
Miss Musgrave never conversed familiarly in the 
presence of servants; and a waiter, who had grown 
old in the family service, stoed as stiff and upright 
as the ladies themselves behind his master’s chair 
Marian was placed near Louis, and Miss Mus- 


grave took the head of the table. Her brother saw 


the 
tried to throw it off by cheerful conversation. 


reserve that was creeping over the party, and 
But 
he met with no response ; for Miss Margaret was 
naturally taciturn, and Marian was too sad to re- 


he did not feel at ease with Miss 


spond. Besides, she 
Musgrave’s constant anxiety lest she should not be 
well served 

She begged to be shown to her room at once, as 
they rose from the table, and Miss Margaret led the 
way. Everything there had been arranged by that 
lady herself, with an eye more to utility than taste. 
But there was an evident desire to make her com- 
fortable, and Marian could have thrown her arms 
about Miss Margaret and kissed her good-night as 
she withdrew, in the fullness of her lonely, grateful 
little 
smooth collar and unvarying face subdued the rash 


heart 3ut one glance at the scrupulously 


impulse. 
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To tell the truth, both ladies were colder and 
more reserved than usual, or than they had intended 
to ' the first 

themselves very much aggrieved when their brother 


He had de- 


voted himself to them so long, and they had reigned 


be They had, in piace, considered 


announced his intention of marrying 
supreme in his house so many years, that it seemed 


positively unkind in him to bring home a new 


mistress to Map!e Grove. Moreover, it was a fre=h 
offence that he should marry one so young and girl- 
ixh as they found his bride to be. It was impossible 
for them to yield up authority to such a mere child 
In justice to these excellent women, we must say 
ot 
or how far they had influenced their reception of the 
Miss Margaret thought—* Well, 


this is a pretty little creature,”’ 


that they were not conscious these emotions, 


young stranger 
as she returned to 
the parlor, where her brother and Miss Musgrave 
were seated in an animated discussion. 

‘She is not herself to-night at all, sister,’’ said he, 
as if they had been speaking of Marian; “ and since 
you make such a point of it, you had better retain 

I do not think Mrs 
least 


your usual seat at the table. 


Musgrave would have the objection;’’ and 


then they began talking about the estate, and other 
changes in the neighborhood, during his absence. 
Poor little Marian, meanwhile, had dismissed her 
attendant, and throwing herself upon the hearth-rug, 
she was, looked around the 


like a ch d, as room. 


It was like the rest of the house—large, and heavily 
dark 


mahogany chairs it would have tested her strength 
to 


furnished with high antique wardrobes, and 


low, and shed a 


over all - 


move. The fire had burned 


flickering, unsteady glare and she could 


hear the wind sighing and moaning with the rising 
storm, and the leafless branches of the shade-trees 


strike against the windows. The very bed itself 


oomy look—it was high, and canopied by 
that looked black in the 


the apartment, and contrasted di-agreeably with the 


had a gl 
crimson curtains, gioom of 
snow-white pillows and counterpanes 

She sat there a long time, thridding her hands 
through the mass of her unbraided hair, which fell 
about her, 

‘* Showered in rippled ringlets to her knee,”’ 

and 


thinking about 


many t..ings that had never 
intruded themselves before. At last she rose and 
moved slowly across the room, almost startled at 


the rustling her own movements caused, and laid 
her head down upon one of those snowy pillows, 
listening eagerly for her husband’s footsteps in the 


echoing hall. But he came not; and, weary and 


nely, she could restrain her tears no longer. 


Marian had not expected to sob herself to sleep the 
first night in her new home; but so it was, for the 
shadows on the wall turned themselves in more 
fantastic shapes, and the dismal sounds without grew 


fainter and fainter, till she slept— 


‘* Nestling among the pillows soft, 


A dove, o’erwearied with its flight.” 


—~ 


~ 
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CHAPTER III. 


A deep and a mighty shadow 

Across my heart is thrown, 
Like a cloud on a summer meadow 

Where the thunder-wind hath blown! 
The wild rose Fancy, dieth— 
The sweet bird Memory, flieth, 

And leaveth me alone. 

Barry CoRNWALL 


Tue room did not look so gloomy in the morning 
light; and the snew, which had fallen silently for 
many hours, shrouded the surrounding landscape in 
a pure drapery, that gave a peculiar beauty to the 
scene without. Moreover, Louis, removed from the 
immediate presence of Miss Margaret, was just as 
she had first known him, and laughed pleasantly 
told of her 
of that good lady They went down to breakfast 


when Marian him last night’s awe 
in the best possible temper with each other and the 
world, and Marian’s cheerful gayety seemed to infect 
the whole household. 

«You'll not mind if my sister keeps her old place, 
will you, little one?’’ said Louis, as they passed 
through the hall. ‘“ You are hardly dignified enough 
as yet to take the head of a table; and Caroline 
would be quite out of her element, if not seated 
behind the urn.’’ 

‘“‘Certainly,”’ said Marian, promptly, as she en- 
and saw Miss Musgrave already 


tered the room 


installed as mistress of the household. It did occur 
to her that she might have been allowed to decline 
However, etiquette troubled Marian very 
all old 


yictures which 
I 


the post. 
little, 
vanished — little 


her visions 


had 


drawn, when Louis was to receive his coffee from 


though she sighed 


as 
home she 
her own hands, and chat in the most sociable manner 
possible over newspapers 

She began to feel more at ease as the morning came 
had fini~hed 


which awaited him, they rambled over the house 


on; and when Louis some business 


together. His study occupied the western wing, 
little 


French window into the garden; and this 


and connected with it was a room opening 


with a 
had been fitted up as the especial retreat of Marian 


The furniture of the rest of the house had been 
unchanged; but this boudoir had many modern 


elegances that made it seem a perfect paradise to 
our little heroine. And here she could sit, and sew 
or read. and watch Louis at his books through the 
open door. She should never feel alone—and she 
sat down directly to write a long letter to her mother, 
in which she described the stately beauty of her new 
home, and gave a glowing description of her boudoir 
from the delicate curtains to the pretty inlaid desk 
she was writing upon. She did not say much about 
Miss Margaret, and mentioned that Miss Musgrave 
had kindly relieved her of all trouble in house- 
keeping. 

And this, in truth, she did. Marian soon found that 
she was never even to be consulted in any home 


arrangements. The little instance of taking, without 
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a question, the head of the table was a specimen, or 
To be 
sure, the little wife resigned all claims cheerfully; 
but she did not like being treated quite so much like 


key-note, of scenes that were daily enacted. 


a child. 

There was a fresh source of annoyance for poor 
Marian. Visitors were daily announced, whose calls 
of congratulations were in reality calls of curiosity; 
und she was obliged to be introduced to people that 
she felt cared nothing for her, and new relations 
who criticised her almost before she was out of 
hearing. We do not mean to say that the people 
of Moorville, the little town upon which the grounds 
of Maple Grove bordered, were absolutely ill-natured 
and rude; but it was natural when the e/ég?d/e of the 
neighborhood had brought home a wile from a dis- 
tance, that those ladies who considered themselves 
ill-used by it, and their friends and acquaintances, 
should try to discover some flaw in the precious 
piece of porcelain thus elevated to a niche they had 
in imagination seen destined for themselves. 

Always restrained by the presence of one of her 
sisters, Marian never appeared in a natural light. 
A stranger in her own household, she scarce dared 
to offer a return of the civilities extended to her; 
and thus her timidity was misinterpreted, and she 
was called haughty and dixagreeable—grave offences, 
with which she did not dream she was charged. 
Hers was not a solitary instance. Let any of my 
lady friends, who have gone through the ordeal of 
an introduction to a family of new relations, and a 
new circle of acquaintances, ask themselves if they 
cannot remember many hours of bitterness, when 
they felt themselves misinterpreted; and would 
have given worlds for the sight of an old familiar 
face, or the tone of one in whose regard they felt 
secure. It is not the least trial in the first year of 
married life. 

At such times, Marian would retreat to her own 
little room, and give vent to her excited feelings in 
a hearty “ school-girl cry ;”’ and though Louis soothed 
her gently when he first found her thus, he chided 
her on a second offence, and was even betrayed into 
harshness when he found these scenes were of fre- 
He called it 


said she must gain more self-control. 


quent repetition. ‘“‘ childishness,’’ and 

Poor little bride! she often sobbed herself to sleep 
now, tor Miss Margaret had also taken upon herself 
to give her a lecture occasionally, and Miss Mus- 
grave’s looks were enough to chill her at any time 
Yet the sisters thought they were doing it all for her 
good—she must be fashioned after their own model 
to meet their unqualified approbation. The silver 
birch might be trained upward to the stiff formality 
of the poplar as well! 

When they came to return the round of bridal 
visits, and to mingle in the festivities of the neigh- 
borhood, it was still worse. Fresh from the gayety 
and adulation of the most brilliant circle of our land, 
she entered into the mirth and joyousness of the 
younger people without a scruple, She laughed and 


chatted with the young men, and they pronounced 
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her charming; the young ladies borrowed her capes 
and her dresses—she was becoming a favorite with 
them, and, surrounded by more congenial spirits, 
the natural gayety and affability of her character 
were unrestrained. At first, Louis stood by, as he 
had done at Washington, and enjoyed the admiration 
which she excited; but the difference in their ages, 
frequently commented on, intruded itself by degrees, 
and he grew almost angry with Marian for the very 
childishness that had won him. It was well enough, 
perhaps, in Marian Cleveland, but Mrs. Musgrave 
must not bring upon herself the reputation of being 
a flirt. 
have dreamed of giving it to her. 

There was a long consultation with Miss Caroline 


No one but himself—the wiseacre—would 


one morning, and Marian sat alone in her boudvir, 
dreading instinctively its results. Miss Musgrave 
and Miss Margaret did not hesitate to complain to 
their brother now, whenever she did anything that 
oflended their ideas of propriety; and Marian knew 
that so long and so serious a conversation could be 
nothing but a rehearsal of some fearful misdeed on 
her part. 

She held some work in her hand, but she was not 
thinking of it, nor of the bright spring sunshine that 
looked in from the garden, as if to comfort her. 
She had been married four months now, and had 
already seen many 


** Darling visions die ;”’ 


and began to ask herself if she was as happy as she 
had expected to be. A sure sign that people suspect 
all is not right, when they find leisure to ask such 
questions of themselves. “1 should be happy—yes, 
I ought to be very happy—only somehow Miss 
Musgrave will spoil it all. I wonder they never 
found out at home I was such a very bad girl. I 
don’t think Louis would have discerned it if he had 
not put on her spectacles. I wish they would let 
me go home and pay a visit or ask mamma here, or 
jet Etta come for a few weeks. July is a great 
while to wait before I see any of them! I wonder 
if they miss me’’—and then a deep sigh, that fairly 
startled her Canary upon its perch, so long, so deep 
was it—finished the sentence. 

‘«‘ Maple Grove is very grand, to be sure; but then 
it’s nothing to me, though it does belong to Louis.” 
So Marian’s thoughts ran on. ‘And the house, it is 
large and fine, and all that; but there’s not a room 
in it that I should like to pass through alone after 
dark except this, and I am expecting every day that 
Miss Musgrave will need it for a china-closet or 
store-room. I wonder what I have been doing now 
to displease her Ob, I know it must have been 
asking Annie Lane to drive out with me to-morrow 
Of course she wants the horses herself—~she always 
does when I want to go anywhere’’— 

And here the meditation was interrupted by Louis 
himself, who entered the room hastily, and with 
the air of a man who considers himself deeply 
ugg! ieved 


‘« Mrs. Musgrave,’’ said he, abruptly—oh, where 
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were the thousand pet names she had so loved? 
He had never cailed her Mrs. Musgrave when they 
were alone betore. 

Marian take 
patiently just then, particularly as she felt it to be 


was in no mood to fault-finding 


undeserved. She did not answer when Louis told 
ber that he entirely disapproved of her growing 
intimacy with Miss Lane, whom he considered a 
frive sentimental girl; and, moreover, he could 
not and would not allow Azs wife to exhibit herself, 


nOUS, 


as she had done the evening before, in dancing the 





polka with George Lane—the young lieutenant now 


home on furlough. Her waltzing he had endured, 


for there were many ladies whose sense of decorum 





allowed them to sin against propriety in the like 
manner; but as for the polka, he had never liked it at 
Washington, and was utterly amazed, and pained, 
and shocked to see her attempt to introduce it in this 
unsophisticated country town. 

Marian attempted to reply, but Louis had now 
worked himself to a pitch of injured innocence that 
And then 


and finally a feeling of anger, more against 


allowed of no extenuations. she grew 
sulky, 
his sister than Louis, flashed from her beautiful eyes, 
and burned in her pulses. Miss Musgrave was at 
the bottom of all this, no doubt; but why did Louis 
suiler himself to be so blinded by her? Where was 
the contidence that had once existed between them— 
the unusual tenderness which had marked his love 
when she first came to find a home at Maple Grove? 
‘ Home!” 


thea an evil demon whispered-a mad response to 


Marian echoed the word bitterly. And 


this injustice ; and, as it flashed to her mind, she said, 
while Louis turned on his heel, evidently thinking 
her properly punished and subdued— 

But 


I beg to be allowed to ride and dance with whom I 


‘A thousand thanks for your kind care, sir. 


choose, unless Miss Musgrave will designate whom 
she does consider fit companions for me!” 
Mr. Musgrave 


Could he believe his own senses! 


stood still in the library door transfixed—like one 
Did those 


willful words come choking forth from the 


of the marble busts which adorned it. 
angry, 
ips of his gentle wife, who had never even expostu- 
lated Could that stood 


before him so resolutely, with a flushed cheek and 


before ? be Marian, who 
flashing eyes? What had wrought the transforma- 
tion? How had he been so deceived in one he had 
considered the soul of gentleness and truth? 


He turned without a word, and the library door 


fell to with a clang that rang along the halls in 
dreary echoes. It was the first time it had been 


closed between them. 

Marian thought of this, and the sound came to her 
like 
She was calmer now, and had leisure to tremble at 


an omen of future discord and estrangement. 
her own daring, unwifely words. Her first impulse 
was to fly to him, to fall at his feet and entreat 
pardon. But she hesitated, while her hand was on 
the door, and a colder, sterner feeling took possession 


“He taunted me,’’ she thought, bitterly. 


ol her 


‘Jt is he who should sue for pardon’’—and then she 
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sat down to her work again, though her hands trem- 
bled violently, and indulged in bitter reverie. She 
felt her heart grow colder and heavier as she sat 
there, and she wondered at the change which had 
filled it with wicked promptings. Alas, for Marian, 
that the good spirit was resisted in its first whis- 
pering; she had yielded herself one moment to a 
darker guide, and the chains of error were fast being 
riveted upon ber. 

Louis Musgrave buried his face in his hands, and 
sat fora long time without moving. Two misera- 
ble hearts were beating very near each other, and 
there was a veil between them for the first time. 
He too was prompted at first to explain at least—he 
could not see that any apology was due from him ; 
and then pride came and took the place of regret, 
and, in the guise of reason, taunted him with a fool- 
ish marriage. 

‘‘At your time of life,’’ said the tempter, “when 
you might have married any lady you had chosen, 
to select an unformed, frivolous child, without intel- 
lectual sympathy! and, after you had raised her 
from comparative obscurity, and endowed her with 
your name and fortune, she revolts from your proper 
and lawful authority, and this is your reward. Sut- 
fer now, for you have brought it upon yourself; but 
do not sue for reconciliation—that is her part.”’ 

Even Miss Musgrave was satisfied with the cold 
dignity of Marian’s manner, when they met at the 
dinner-table, and she congratulated herself on the 
timely rebuke administered by Louis at her sugges- 
tion. And Mr. Musgrave was startled at the change 
a few hours had wrought; for a wounded spirit had 
shadowed that sunny face with the thoughtiulness 
of a sorrowing Womanhood. Marian was, in truth, 
a child no longer, and “ woe to him by whom the 


offence came.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
Experience, like a pale musician, holds 

A dulcimer of patience in his hand! 

Whence harmonies we cannot understand, 

Of God’s will in His worlds, the strain unfolds 


! Miss BARRETT. 


In sad, perplexed minors 


had the 
grounds of Maple Grove, covering the trees with a 


June warmth and brightness come to 
cloud of fresh foliage, and waking to life a thousand 
lovely flowers beneath their shade. 

Rose trees bent to the earth with their wealth of 
glowing blossoms, and clumps of the flowering al- 
mond and sweet syringa sent forth delicate perfumes 
to mingle with the breath of the eglantine. Birds 
sang in their leafy coverts, and butterflies were flitting 
from spray to spray ;—heavy, indeed, must be the 
heart that could not be happy amid these influences ; 
yet the rightful mistress of this stately home longed 
to exchange it for a little cottage far away, where a 
few spring blossoms were blooming brightly in the 
humble garden walks. She sat by the low, French 


window, thrown open now to the breeze and the 
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sunshine 1 wondered where her heart 
ness, whu | made spring the eliest season ol 
the year, had flown Her tace was er now 
than w 1 \ first met her, and th iss e 
which had t " iidden in her eye was gone 
will ‘ t heart She had commenced t 
to reason, to fer now Existence w n 
th itl p it had once been t had 1 
meaning and a purpose She had been driven to 
books as the companions otf the many s« hours 
she had passe 1 of late, and they had ig Lit and 
her own restlessness and unhappiness had taught 
her, that there was an error in he tha | 
ruined all he peace Attimes, she was gay, g 
than ever; a mad, reckless volatility of word and 
action that startled Louis and off d . 
And then days would pass with but d c 
interc! eed between that div ded ( 1 
Ma 1 spent them in bitter weeping and = s¢ 
upb l n her own little room 
The vd had never been 1 ed l 
t day of th first strife ; it Was Dp ily 
alas, that bitter words had been s} \i i 
otten Sat near it k hours, listen! eve I ( 
ment from other side, and longing to watch 
Lou is of old, at his studies there But he was 
eold and proud, and she had watched ev \ ‘ 
of those eyes too long not to see it, and 1 epelled 
her when confession and repentance struggled for 
ince 
was thinking over all these things t hi it 
morning, aud wonderi if she should ever be | 
again. But she was not alone now, ior her ! 
friend, Mrs. Lawton, was watching her with a 
ious, pitying gaze, and tears that came unbidden, as 
she thought of the change a few months had wrot 
I had not spoken of it during Mrs. Lawton’s 
brief and une xpecte d visit; for Marian’s pride 
volted at the idea of confiding to another—to Li 
more / others—her wrongs her erro 
But this mornu Laura could no nger forbea 
to probe tl wound, which sl felt was under- 
mining health and spirit, and st did it deli \ 
and tenderly And then what a relief it was to Ma- 
rian to te all' How she had been m lerstood, 
and treated like a child That Miss 
ad prejudiced Louis, and he wou 1 
tlon or receive i, but only b d 
the very things he had « praised 
d It was very hard! And t | 
was lonely, for Louis could not alw be w 
and the friends which Miss Musg and h | 
selected for her, were sober, married ladies, wl 
talked about housekeeping and managing cl en, 
and all that How could she be interested ? 
Well, she had chosen some acquaint es tk - 
self, and Miss Musgrave treated them dl l 
Lou had « led het Then she h rebel le | 
had sj} ‘ y to Louis, and al his sisters 
too: and s] 1 resolved to be gover i 
no iong Oh. if I never had done so! 
mured tl conscience-stri ke 1 Wile 














“After that she continued, “I danced with 
George Lane more than ever; but Louis did not 
atter to terlere We just let each other all alone 
—that is, Miss Musgrave and Louis never speak 
me wil l ( help I Miss Vlargaretis k nder; 
but then she is always busy helping some poor or 
sick person, a! d sum mes she 1s g e for wh 
weeks Phen it is dre il here. It Louis wou 
( scold me, I could bear it better But no 
sO po.le and grave, and ks at me so ¢ ai\ a 
I never saw anything but love in those eyes Ull We 
came here.”’ 

What could Laura say to comfort the despairii 

ttle creature, Who was so des« e amid a i 

ixury and beauty? She saw there wi ault o1 
{ ho si : ad, as the memory ¢ el ! t marries 

arose, sl t] ced God there was nat ke 
this to cloud 2 how hh spirit yes ed t n 
as it often did, tor the beautiful companionship and 
sympa =! had then k wn, and she tr ble 
est Ma i | t it too, but in a \ g « I 

“] e ot l 1,’ she si and | 
fee sif P ence had sent m her to be a 
mediator between you W! has been the extet 
of your fau ou alone can te Mr. Muse must 

nswer to | own | t Perhaps he, t . 
longed in secret f he termination of this unnatu 
coldness Is not your duty before you as a wife, to 
contess ir errors, even tl ugh p kt i\ ! ind 
strive | ce ) lo ( what 

him, and to win back, even at 

own will and pleasure, his confidence and esteem ? 
Miss Musgrave has doubtless been acting right in 
her own eyes; but your cheerful and patient sub- 
mission to her whims and caprices cannot fail to 
win her at last. She is much older than you, reco 
lect nd has not usu ped authority, but retained il 
When you have shown yourself a reasonable, un 
selfish, tric ted woman, your part will hav 
been accomplished ; and you must trust to a higher 
power that all w be well.”’ 

Poor Marian! it was a hard task set before he 
and at first there was little encouragement On the 
evening of Mrs. Lawton’s departure, she indulged 
herself with giving way to loneliness she now fe!t 
more keenly for the pleasant companionship of th 
last few days; and as Louis passed near her win 
dow as night came on, he saw her sitting there wi 
her arms about Neptune’s neck erying most bitter!y 

sad picture, truly, that loving, aflectionate 
he nging to a dog in very loneliness, and th 
fi reature looking up into her face with almost 
human sympathy Once it would have mov 
Louis; but now he only uttered a + pshaw,”’ as | 
reproached himself with having married not only 
child, but @ His unusual sternness check 
the contession Marian had nerved herself to mak« 
and. resolve as she would, she could not utter it 
when the time had once passed 

I suppose 1 younger and more ron tic readers 
think it w ! been much better if Louis had 


looking sad 


ne in when he saw her 
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taken her in his arms and comforted 


had * 


own accord 


her, and they made up,’’ as 


| the cl dren say, 


and been happy for ever aiter 


Alas, many 


the sp 


pun ent 


Marian was not daunted when 


influences sway our hearts besides 


of peace and error must work out its own 


her overtures ol 


| to Miss Musgrave were at first coldly re- 


for she knew Laura had spoken the truth, 


had resolved to do rightly, come what would 


her, too, 


and she 


Mrs. Lawton often wrote to words of en- 


couragement and hope, that buoyed up her fainting 


spirit when she was ready to despond, and she had 


won a reconciliation with her own heart at least, 


and had now no self-upbraidings to add to her sor- 
row She was surprise d to tind what genuine hap- 
piness there was in the mere fulfillment of daily duty 
aud self-conquest ; and she could but wonder at the 
ease with which she gave up her long-promised 
\ t me n July. when some business required 
Mr \lusgrave S$ presence in a diflerent dire n 


Indeed, she felt quite rewarded for it by 1! 


ch Louis gave her when she said, pleasant- 


I 
ly: “I suppose [ must make myself contented unt 

September, then And she was almost sure he 
wot 1 have said, “dear ch iT" @ 1k ssed her as 


{ Miss Musgrave had not come into the room 


To tell the truth, Louis had expected a burst of 


sobs and lamentations, for he we knew how she 


had counted the days and hours, as 
had looked 


her first visit 


they s pped 
forward with e 
Moreover, he 


which the 


tardily by and 


ager 
anticipation t was not 
weeks 


had 


warmed 


e to the change last few 


had wrought; but perhaps “ patience had not 


work ;’’ for while his heart 
his sister’s entrance put all these feel- 
ings to flight 


And now 


contined to the sofa witha sprained ank e: 


Louis was gone,and Miss Margaret was 
and at meal 


times, and many hours besides, Marian was left alone 


with the awful Miss Musgrave. She did not fly to 
her room as she had done the instant dinner was 
over, but interested herself in that lady’s occupa- 


tions, and proffered her assistance so timidly, yet so 
earnestly, and laughed so heartily at her many mis- 


and 


sweetness, 


takes received their correction with so much 


l 
she 


that before Miss Musgrave knew it, 


watched for the graceful little form to come flitting 


into the room, and really felt lonely if Marian sat by 
Miss 


She 


herself Margaret, too, be- 


had 


to read or write 


came loud in her praise never found 


leisure before to study the character of our little 
heroine aright, and in many things she found they 
had wronged her 
anid 


‘She is such a careful nurse,”’ 
“ And 


helped me about those sweetmeats this morning as 


Miss Margaret, as the weeks went by 


we is you could have done,’’ chimed in her sister 
‘ And reads aloud with such taste and expression,” 
continued the valid ‘*[T don’t think she has seen 


Anna Lane for a fortnight. or asked for the h 


rses 


in since 


when I ha} pene d to want th 





ri i { 

‘siiaisahentaiiianindaiadall ancnineinaitignis 
been gone, Well, she’s a dear little tl ry. aller 
all.”’ 

Marian’s heart would have beat more lightly 
that were pos e) could she have heard this; but 
she was too deeply absorbed in a letter just at that 
moment to heed even her own praises. It was from 
Louis, and announced his speedy return. Besides 
this good news in itself—tor she had begun to long 
for his return, forgetful of past unhay \ 


formal “my dear wile,”’ he had hitherto used, was 
exchanged for “ my bird,”’ as in those days « 
piness, before he had a right to address h by t 


first tit! And then the signature was as aflect 


heart 


ist estrangement, it 


ate as her eould desire. There was no allu- 


sion to their pi is true 
had almost forge 


tten that 


‘‘Tsn’t three days a long time to wait, Miss Mar- 
garet ?’’ she said, suddenly, that evening 

The sisters smiled to each other, as to say 

how she es him! and Miss Margaret ar 


swered, gently 
‘Why not call me sister, Marian ?”’ 
‘May I? * 


—— , 
Oh, thank you and 


them both heartily as she bade them sg l-night 
t! eh she could but confess that she sed Miss 
Margaret much the best 

How pleasant her room looked as she entered 


ight moon silvered the dark and heavy 


furniture, é nd s ept on the inner il ror She won 
dered she had ever thought it gloomy, and how it hi 
happened that she should have been so unhapy 


her new home, where every one was so kind to het 


And then a gush of thankfulness filled her h 
she knelt, with the moonlight surrounding her ce a 
halo, and, with hands clasped, prayed most fervently 
giving thanks for the kind counsel of a faithful friend 
and for the strength that had supported het 
self-conque st 


Oh, how beautiful everything seemed as she 


looked forth again upon the nignt: for her spirit Was 
th itself, the repose of eerth, and wit) 


She had found that “ tribulat 


in harmony w 
its Creator n work 
eth patience, and patience experience, and experience 
HOPE.”’ 

She sat there for a long time, by the low 
seat, thinking every moment she would 
but at last she forgot her resolution; for her head 
dropped upon the window-ledge, and she slept 

Ah, what a dream of joy! Louis had returned 
she thought, and all was explained, and forgiven, and 
He had taken her to his heart again, and 

kisses have 
ike a pang lest she should wake too 


too 


forgotten 


she felt his her forehead; and 


upon 
came something 
No; 


found the dream rea 


she could not wake soon: for she 


lity. 


soon. 
Louis bent over her as she 
unclosed her eyes, and before she cx uld realize his 
blessed presence, his arms were about her, and she 
felt the strong throbbing of his heart 

Marian could not have spoken if life—nay, 
if | but laid 


upon his breast, and looked up into his eyes with a 


she her head 


we—had demanded it; 
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sO 


words we 


L UIs 


reinor 
he though 
see he 


pected oO 


intense, 





? 
so full of hope and confidence, that no } 


e need d. 


id Laura, herself, long afterwards, when 


o Whom he was indebted for that hour of 
the worki sof his heart in that absence. 
: : é 
d traced back each incident of his mar- 4 
, , " , é 
he saw how hastily and unkindly he had 
he had allowed the opinions of others 
n undue influence over him, instead of } 
; 
irian’s actions by the knowledge of her } 





he alone possessed. Then came 


? 
? 


his long coldness, and tenderness when 3 
ot her gentle « ndeavors to ple ase them } 
past few weeks; and at last a yearning to 
it had broug him home ere he was ex- t 
hear her praises from his sisters, and to 
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the happiness of the journey which they made to- 


rether to the scenes of their early acquaintance, and 
- : 1 


how often she congratulated herself that her mother 


} 


had never been a witness or a confident of her early 


unhappiness ; an experience which she had cease d 


to regret, for it had subdued her gayety to cheerful- 
ness, and her thoughtlessness had given pla oan 
unselfish care for the happiness of othe 

None but Mrs. Lawton ever knew how nearly 
shipwrecked had been the happiness of the now 
united familly at Maple Grove; and when she came 
among them, a favorite and warmly welcomed 
visitor, and saw how this union was daily cemented 
by mutual acts of forbearance and consideration, 





uld but be grateful that, 


she cx 


had been denied to | 


pile ss 

















waken her with a kiss of reconciliation. } secure it to one so Wwe 
How fully was Marian rewarded for its delay, by { Marian. 
—-——— + veer 
rT ft V A 
BY ALI RT T L.CcCY CHEST R, D.D. 

The beautiful local which inspired the following verses may be familiar to the reader For the benefit 
of the uninitiated, however, it may be stated that it is ated in Ontario county, New York, directly on the 
Great Western Rai 1d, and upon the lovely lake which is apostrophized at the close of the poem 
Bricnt spot! where nature wears her loveliest 4 The day revealed new mysteries; on high 

Glad g thy scene with her g ious 8 The sun looked out with joy upon the flood, 
Thine image 1unts ! nours idl ess To see beneath the I er 3f 

And ec ers! lonely heart as ocean’s isles, As br t and ¢ is the h het 1; 

Far ft ther in keep sé iry watch Over its pure surta 1 nee pou! d, 

Upon the watery expanse, to catch A stream of flashing | ke miser’s ] 

The mort lances of the emerging sun, Each burning ray each watery drop inflamed, 

And s neath his 1 innece so I shun Till Sacramento’s richest mines were shamed 

he n sadness by t ( € light By the effulgence, and the da led sight 

That memory of thy scenes pours on my mental sight Turned to the greenwood ide to seck a milder light. 
Some Alpine wanderer, who had s 1 amazed And oft, when distant clouds obscured the sun, 

At Switzerland’s rude chart of hill and dell And all around was dark, a gl beamed 
Whose eye, delighted with the views | ized Behind the veil, and on the mirror s ne; 

On her pure lake, until the rapturous swell A track of brightest radiance, that seemed 
Of admiration dwelt upon his tongue, Some palsied lightning re ng on its wa 
Gave thee thy name, Geneva; memory ng Compelled, by strange co nd of Heaven, to sta 
That ir e in his heart, and, as he passed So, in the olden time, the ile of God 
The aA ic wave o’er thy beauty cast Illumined the brow of ur s, as they trod 
A glance of joy, he traced the likeness plain Their gloomy path, and crowned their er with light, 
And far d Europe’s fairest scenery o’er again. Though persecution’s darkness hid its s f isight 
Thy lake is beautiful; beside its shore When rising fogs hung lazily around 

M teps have borne me on Unwilling to nseend, and keenest eye 
Ea ( nge that slow] assed its be s over Could naught discern within the horizon’s bound, 

Heightening the glory of the scene ne But hither shore, and sea, and darkened s} 

Them ims aslant upon the wave, Then, a young ocean se that beauteous lake ; 
Woke rippling music—as the statue gave And, as the win in wrath, to shake 

Its mel it \y’s first breath The skirting forest ! ip up the waves 

Hushed else in silence ke the pause of death— Called by t Ww 1d from their hidden caves, 
Ami s ! ) w and calm, And er V-¢ \ s red ron the fl od, 
Rung ! bers of solemn ! Atlantic’s stormy sea | e my vision stood! 
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Ir was the first week in March—a raw, bluster- 


! 


iz day The month had come in like a lion. giving 


e pleasing hope that it would go out like a lamb 
iad tinished my breakfast, and, having donned my 


vercoat, Was drawing on my gloves, when my wile 


' 


illed to me trom the dining-room, where she still 


sat at the table, in an earnest voice— 


Oh, I declare, I forgot to tell you that the coal 
vas all gone. We must have more to-day.” 


Coal gone!’ I exclaimed he Imposs ble 


Yes. Biddy says there isn’t enough to last until 


ght 

She must be mistaken,’’ said I, in a positive 
voice. ‘TI Jaid in twenty tons in October.” 

‘Deed, an’ there isn’t the full of a coal-scuttle 
1 the cellar,”’ spoke out Biddy, who was in the 


lining-room. ‘I put the last in the furnace this 


iorning.”’ 
The furnace coal gone also ?”’ 
” Yis, indeed,”’ replied Biddy, 
t was evident from her tone of voice, enjoyed my 


who, the huzzy! 


wstonishment and discomfiture; ‘* ve been using 

he range coal in the furnace these two weeks.”’ 
Well, that beats all,’ said I, drawing off my 

door: 


gloves and approaching the dining - room 


twenty tons of coal in five months! four tons a 
17* 








it 
i 


month! What have you done with it, Biddy? 


You never could have burned it all, if you had 
lu ed 

[ didn’t ate it nor stale it!’ replied Biddy, in a 
hulf. 
been done with it ? 


‘But what ha I can’t make 


that out. Four tons of coal a month, and only three 


fires There must be some mistake It can't pos- 
s bly be all gone 

‘“Yees can go and see for yers If,”’ said Biddy 
in her independent way 

I shook my head, and looked as grave as an 
alderman With a case before him. A dozen times 
through the winter I had found occasion to remon- 
strate with Biddy touching her manner of using 
coal. Both the range and furnace had been newly 
put up in the fall, and careful directions left for their 
proper use 

‘You see. Biddy,”’ 


was set and a fire made in it by one of the work- 


said I to her, after the range 


men, ‘‘ you must never let the coal come above this 
fire-brick. If you do, it will neither burn so freely 
nor give such a good heat.”’ 

‘O yis, sir; I understands all about it. I’m 
used to ranges,”’ replied Biddy, unhesitatingly 
I continued, as though I had not 


1Y7 


‘+ Moreover,” 





hea f you build the fire 
you kK tha and t . 
int 

\l ees think I would 
if said ft 

N lot W i siddy | 

Du n 

| I'm nots n 
takes me for \s if I'd niver s 
! i ivs! Dyet ere 
the } hry ? 

No t they’re as | 
ries, | said I, beginning 


] \ to regulate this ot 
I to tollow your orders, i 
ow f 

l h, and I can soon break it 


[ haven't the least doubt of 
retorted for you’re good at tha 
I t liar in W iting this rang 
f 1 catastrophes. I wish it 
s i you have to do 1s to follow 
using it; and, if any damage 1s done 
sp Sif 


«T'll act as seu n 


Finding that | was getting into 


threatened to lead me into words and 


diznified for the head of a family, 


kitchen without another word 


wile sp nee and the sharp-w le 


e mstant failure ol 





top plate, when I expressly 
be made above the fire-brick By 


only checks the draft, but injure 


*“T told her of that yesterday 


oven wont bake unless the chamber 


It’s not true. A free fire wi 


than a smothered one, as anybody « 


may know I wish you would 


managing it right 





f yees wants to be cook,’’ said 


I said no more; fo elt that, though master in 
my own house, there was a limit to my authority 
But I could not always tamely submit he destruc 
tion and disorder that ranged in the wer depart- 
ments of the household Uccasionally I would 
suggest to Biddy that she was not managing the 


range as I had directed; while at other times lI 





would jog her memory more roughly. All, however: 
availed not. The coal was still piled to the top 
plate, that, in a few weeks, was cri ked in two 
pieces from the intense heat to which it was Con- 
stantly subjected. 
As for the furnace, or heater, of which Biddy also 
had the care, it was managed about as we as the 
Whenever I had occasion to go into the 
cellar, I found the coal in fire-cy ler piled 
above the brick ng 1 almost 1 ng from 
feeder, while the sheet ve i fire-brick 5 
red for the space ¢ s¢ ches Ot « 
consumed more coa ijured the furnace, v 
the air, and « i lt amount « heat u 5 
obtained from a g tot tue 
Two or three silt k Biddy to I 
and ex} eda st I But I 1 S 
I et 1 to the \ l Sh genera rest | 
1 nite rence on m pa as al es] s 1 
particular pre nee, and ( rge ol 
ther of which she could or would tol lor a 
moment 
Chus it had been during the winter. I there t 
knew Biddy’s character pretty well, and q : 
came to the conclusion that from her no sat 
touching the departed twenty tons of coal, was 1 
obtained As to her n to « e ¢ i oO 
1 cellar and see for 1 elf, I felt in no humor 
ept of it 
Don’t neglect,’ said my wife, as | still st lin 
t! d oe! n ¢ to send us s © « me- 
d Bidd re isn’t enough to last t 
‘ time 
Indade and 1 e aint,’ spoke up Bidd la 
kind of triu unt 1 ‘ scraped up 1 st 
this very ! nin e’s not the full of coal- 
scuttle in the wh ‘ 
\ 1re sure ol t 1 said I 
Dade diam jist. Sure, yees can ¢ e€ 
for yerseil 
As talking would not put a ton of ¢ n the ¢ 
I broke short t nterview, and, turning awa eft 
ul he ls 
‘“ Twenty tons of coal in five months,” s 
myself. musing, as I walked along It’s it 
ble' Tlow she could have burnt up that qr 1 


even with the end of waste in her mind, passes \ 


c mprehension These Irish girls do beat the Old 
Harry himself in destruction Half starvee and 
half frozen over their turt-fires at home, they come 





over here, and finding things in plenty around then 


go to work with the purpose, it seems, of ascertaiu- 


ing how much they can waste and destroy; < 


goodness knows! they are successful experimenters, 


! ; ’ } ' ‘ 
as every housekeeper feels to his sorrow 





























HORT 
But ¢ go Was ¢ no vi e « must 
be pu i i = i y wa lown town, I calle 
alt a ¢ and it | Luree more ils to . 
sent h i 
Be par ir in sending it this morn said I. 
“ We are ¢ ely out of tue 
The dealer promised that it should be done, and I 
went vay. At two o'clock I returned home 
to d It was one of those raw, cold, wet, 
s e s peculiar to March; and by the time 
1 had 1 1 my house, | was about as uncom- 
vol us ( id W h to be i elted snow 
‘ | ent had penetrated my | s, com- 
} ys l gf my t .ings I was « scious 
i i! en us, that I wast e cold, and felt 
aux 1 get into a Warm IT 1, and « ce m 
stock ‘ wers, and pantaloons | others that 
were \ 
As I ope l 
wil \ 
ito ! 
re ‘ 
t So, i 
aoor Was ¢ 
cend 2totl 
opened, I ent lt room, and found my wile, with 
ishaw Vi i ind her s ilders, hovering with 
t ch li ind the radia st nhwhich was 
fuintiy Vi e, through the transparent mica in the 
door, the re s of a departing fire 
Ilasn’t it « been sent h ’? T asked, in 
surp ‘ t ‘ i 
No cot las « to-day rep ed my wile 
shive 1 we are al! t pt ed The lire 
has gone out in the fu and rat and is going 
out | Not a n i i ol <¢ ier has been 
cu k i 
Dear! d ' dear! hat’s too bad! too bad! 
I ordered « | st x as 1 went down; and 
told 1 ( pa l t send it home this 
int mong, « we W entirely it 
He | it « t then. What shall we do? 
I've taken « i ( ly, and the children will vet 
their deaths 
Du en h ul! t have been scraped up 
I I 
to keep the fire ‘ said | 
I sent B y down twice, and told her to rake 
and sci pe up every piece she could tind; but she 





md I can find coal there,”’ said I, pos 


tively, and away | turned and plunged down into the 





cella Ii wassod at. for a few moments, I could 
see nothing. But [ groped my way to a window, and 
removed a blind made for the purpose of excluding 


cold in winter. Then I went back to the coal-bins 


In one, I found a large pile of dust, several feet in 


thickness. On pre bing this with a stick, I discovered 
that it contained an abundance of coal. in large and 
small lumps, which it only needed a little trouble to 
extricate. There was not less than half a ton con- 
Another bin 


cealed in this pile of dust and refuse. 


was examined, and about a quarter of a ton dis- 


covered there As much more was concealed in 
the third bin. Then, scattered about in all directions, 


under the wood, covered with chips, and lurking in 
corners, Where it had been carelessly lefi, was full 


about 


a ton and a half; and yet the house was as cold as 


halfa ton more of good coal; making, in all, 


winter, and no dinner had been cooked for want of 
fuel 
‘“ Well, this does beat all! 


glanced around in wonder. 


* said Ito myself, as I 


“ Do you find any the re ?’’ called my wife to me, 
in an incredttious voice, trom the top olf the s rs 
Any! Yes; a couple of tons or so,’? was my 
reply 
Indade, thin,”’ cried Biddy, who was at the side 


of my wile, “and there isn’t the full of a hod there 


that | eould see. 
None so blind as them that won’t sec I re- 
torted, angrily. ‘Bring me down some matches 


and a newspaper, and I'll soon have a fire in the 


I was now pretty well up, so far as temper was 
concerned, and when that is the case, I generally 
make all stand around me, 
minutes B ddy came down with the matches, her 


its aspect. I was 


countenance somewhat fallen in 
+} } 


at work clearing out the ashes and cinders from the 


furnace. I took the newspaper from her 


i 
hand, and thrust it down into the cylinder On this 
I poured about a peck of charcoal, and, closing the 
door, touched a match to the paper below Ina 


and the ignit 
Next I 


in a few hurried applications of 


moment or two all was in ablaze 





charcoal crackling as it absorbed the heat 


it to certain half-hidden receptacles of coal that 
] 


ogether enough to last 


1 had discovered, scraped 


aie Do you see that 
show of amability. 
“Sure, and it’s very strange!’’? meekly replied 
retorted 
‘With nearly two tons of coal in the cellar, and not 


a fire inthe house. There’s half a ton in that bin, 


mixed up with e al dust. See there '’’ and I dashed 
my shove! into the centre of the bin, and, raking open 


the heap of dust, showed a solid bed of large-sized 


coal at the bottom; adding, as I did so -And now 
please to take a scuttleful up into the ng-room, 





l, and set that fire going in the 


with some charcoa 
qui kest possible time 

Biddy did not linger, you may be sure, in obeying 
this direction. She had seen me worked up before, 
and was pretty well aware of the fact, that it would 
not take much more provocation to make me turn 
her out of the house, bag and baggage. 

By this time, the charcoal I had thrown into the 


furnace was thoroughly ignited. In order to get up 


the heat that was needed, as quickly as possib e. I 
turned in about half a bushel more of charcoal on 
top of this and then fi led it up with the hard coal 


1;)} } aft { +} ! 
\s I closed the door of the feeder head 


raught roared 
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l pressure of W r was a 
g before the d ie m ii 
it my shivering wile a 
ered the par and beginnu 
ec oriain c t c al 
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t lime th d g in Was 
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CHAPTER I 
vE is the most charming mon 
t totl counts Nature tl 
vy girl ist comu out ot het 
aside the perthess und fi 
me, and has not yet assume 
s of midsummer In the 
t 1d flush of you she rep 
t yet modest ide Su 
et hen Edward Karsh found 
ISi-, in one of her most delig 
yanks of the Juniata—a river jus 
f the ornaments of the Keyst 
its banks may vie in natural be 





the Rhime; and, in some 
d magnificence ot ~« 
the Hudson 

Ldward was Visiting att 
1 located his rural estab 
IIuntingdon. Everytl 

n licated the retined t 

1 { its arrangements 
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‘he situation had been ch 


its 
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romantic 
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‘ und yet ne 
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H A STUDENT IN THE COUNT 
CHARLES BLUMENTHAI 
a pleasant walk or ride for tl 
IT mot, the owner, was a 
year tor nl fv na thirt years ol 
s i ed a compete! m his 
she has ess te r\ bits id taste 
er « i real estate d, w 
matron 1. retired to this rural pa 
rom devo i time t teratu al 
l1aca (rern 1 aul : 
nature 3 ay te i! rr i 
f, im thie mot an t breaktlast 
treats on t< a n mate 
r le d as =yM na s« m \ 
those W ke s the acity 
se, the bined with t mature sense a 
ge that cultivated woman She has re 
ciously, for her husband 
end who iimself a man ot intellect 
vicinity ments, selected her books a 
the man- ot iding Brother Henry use 
though an extraordinary man; and Mrs 
taken by ; Here she was interrupted by 
© mind oked up with a quiet smile, an 
cterenc riana, take care how you preps 
1 an- for E cn s riva They are i 
town to like combustibles, and you need 
f coun the fl be ehand But sit 
xeur n | i c mpany t 
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ee Weeks trom tl ‘ 
lithe ft fas e”’ « 
t young \ \ bere 
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eakfust-table. ( ‘ 9 
eto te!l vou that s is Scrape 
he cellar it is possible t | 
more than ¢ Y to iast rh 
up the fires int mot g 
I will see that e is a new 
g 1 outright as I spoke 
» the ce ir to make 1y further 
l was we con ced it we 
fin nd no ike it, as 
first of Api the day was 
did not sutier very severely i 
xpense k cn reql ed to enable 
it season The order f t 


filled than 
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one 


pre 


town ends 
el 1 between 
I] id 
, 
‘ ! | ‘ 
I am | 
nve 
s s r \ 
1} 
¢ ] t ‘ 
pe t 
Edward, Miss 
she ¢ wetted 
} ‘ WA j 
3 of ' 1 
2 iood Com 
eftlect 1 ¢ i 
n l 

widow now 

nt acauir 
acquire 

d her cours 


r brother, w 
d—** Ah, M: 
my friend here 
ac ¢ c 
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‘ et . 
in Cc e 














ments for our » pie-nic to co off to-morrow; 

a you ™ nvite Whom you please, only do not 
ect Miss Ke y because vou slike her 

h, Hen us not et t \iiss Keelvay 

1 know it is no foolish fancy that makes me 

ce her; but her distorted mind ridiculous 

s, and silly eccentricities make her rei y avery 





lisagrec ‘ panion 
I ~ at ia that = ster 1 1 i 1 i I sol 
‘ eq ! neces were m isullicient reason tor 
é i 1 from our society, I ti ve should 
’ ive l { \s < Ce! i as Visitor 
Lou our neighbor and friend, she is en 
P our courtes\ 
We since you wish it, brother, I will invite 
lon, wl 1, I you have s¢ ed for the 
pace of our rural ga 
Do so. M al o show you how much 
lam pleased with u in this matter, | promise you 
rt 1 wise ! ita ive i nh upon 
hat strange book, as you ¢ t, th Niebelu gen 
Lied llow w you relish that at a pic-nie under 
creen trees ? 
Not z better, for I ‘ard that this poem 
i ive not t resoiution to try to | nounce $ 
w) Was written When Germany was halt wil- 
ness and the people half savag 
My friend Edward will doubtless dispel much 
ot ir iorance ot th terature na iracter ol 
» Ce is; and may, perchance, 1 e you laugh 
with us at poor Peére ] I 1 his silly ques- 
tion—*Sz 1 . ] t ‘ sprit 


etry b 5b ver i id L note Tean Paul Rich- 

l s English dress, and such men as Goethe 

= er, and other great German authors, must 

ive given, long ago, a silencing reply to the con- 
ed Frenchman’s query ; but——” 














NI a lo-morrow, when we : all comfort- 
y seated in the shade of the trees prepared for 
very species of fault-finding and laudation, you 
iy bring out as many 4vts as you please. We 
all leave you now to make your arrangements 
Che day passed away, as days in a quiet country 
de usually pass. Domestic duties engaged the 
t n of Mariana Filmot, while her brother 
s it the morning in his library, and Edward, with 
s gun 1d we le 
When his sporting trip 
s | yr, ¢ j equ sted 
n to rt t, for Mrs 
L vad arrived ind seve other es were 
he parlor, one of whom s the odious Mis 
( ay Ed | was soon read ( r ind 
1s presented to Mrs. Thorale, Miss Keel \iss 
et and Angeline Ross, to Horace Ross ell 
t her 1 finally to Captain Danke! 
i n was immediately directed t 
tor, since eiri s ht 
t 1 to him, his imagination had 








~ ws wen wer 
drawing a I re ca 1 of these 
Mrs. Thorale was a brunette, with a fi 
ndeed, but ot exquisite proportion 
pe aking eves: and an expression of ¢ 
so peculiar t, taken in connection w 
son, 1t W ti ! to deseribe | 
fairy Di Ve n Miss Ke iy W 
cet vi tures W ‘ I zht ha 
nal it I t “Cc nra 
ret r This pecu ty, howevet 
to ¢ © ¢ iri V for \ ( 
amonhe ( nees s euve lo 
I ice i cast \ it 
Lite ew ¢ " place remarks, M 
said to | ! {t seems tl ¢ 
n 1¢ to partake of ext 
Miss | lot ms n that y l 
brother Ww unve ge ioour 
some « 1 ste . our hk Lund 
mans 1} ri ¢ been " mirer of 
mind, ¢ id es ot t é al ( 
thing but the want of a com 
me at the | s ot a tel ew | 
and explore, I am sure t< 
many curious 1 mar 
of the works ature al 





i\ 1ronce ¢ U i « 1 R 
bu t requires ‘ rt ) 
of nations | ~ ! 
to ippre ] 

Ww i t st 
, , 

Here he 
mo ‘ © i 
s t b I n i 
tion on G 1 e to-¢ ! 
commands t \I | 
to-morrow to-mor! Vv, W “ ( 
of reason and low ¢ Ce . 
greater zest ir se . tine 
By the way, Miss K 1Wi i 
our party to-m W 

Miss Kee who had } r ¢ ‘ 
VW sp ed conve! i with Horace ‘ 
abruptly round id -‘‘Who are 1 
your party, Miss Filmot? The ple 1 
ni more than that of any othe pa 
upon the selec nottu col "Sg 

To this rude est ler remat 
mildly replied Our | not be 
intend it merely as a ru excursion 
enjoy nature in one of her happiest day 
expect to de Se I t of our pleasu 
scenery aroul e spot, and from the 
of our friends rhe members of our ps 
pre ent, W1 Lit exceptior ot my bi 
detained by neces y business,”’ 

I ugh Miss Keelvay seemed |} 
with this infor n, she could do not! 
accept the invitation with such grace 
able. 
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Soon after this, the visitors took leave, and the 
inmates of the house retired to their chambers. 
Edward Karsh sat down and took a ume of 
Richter from the table; but though the book proved 
to be L na,’’ it seemed to oceupy his attention 
but partia “Yes, yes,”’ he said at length to 
himself if in answer to a question that had just 
caught } », “ Jean Paul may think women like 
the gentle Otaheites, that are all mildness in their 
natur t ready to devour their enemies; but 
there 10 rule without an exception Vrs. Tho- 
rale ill the brillianey of lightning, without its 
destruc e power She is beautiful, and yet no 
one would dare call her pretty I am certain that 
she, if y, can stand the test of an intimate ac- 
qi t < \ nout fe oF closing those com- 
mon f *s which often prevent our esteeming 


women, though we cannot help admiring them 


Then suddenly rousi himself from his reverie, he 





continued But what does all this amount to? 
Surely, I ha not been caught by a pair of bright 
eves, fair tresses, and a bewitching smile? No, no! 
But we w see how she will appear by sunlight 


Brilliant chandeliers in a well-appointed par!or often 


have a magical effect 


Opposite the village of Huntingdon is a beautiful 
h frequ y used as a camp-ground for Sunday 
schoo! parties Few loveli r spots can found in 


On one side may be seen the village, 





the canal, and the river; the works of man, side by 
side with t e of nature, spr 1 out in calm re- 
pose \ iu other fty mountains rise in 
rand « rast, and fill t soul the be ler with 
el i f sublur \ Rust lle 1 benches 
are ¢ \ Lin the thick fé f oak, elm 
md ma | afford a welcome resting-place after 
the t 1c ascent. Beneath a cluster of thes 
tre« the p nie party was seated; and, the morn- 
i rep being finished, Mariana reminded her 
I I prom se to give them some ac« unt 
ot Cre 1 erature nd part cularly of the \ { 
the Niebelungen Let us, kind r er ten to 
their discourse for we aps, may gather trom 
it both amusement and tion 

Fi i I must tell you, at the outset al - 
ter, that I claim but a limited know ve of the 
lore into which you inquir reg s which 





we are about to enter have | 


by a Ge in id land, gorgeous land nd we 
must di t ourseives of many prepossessions in 
order to seize the essentia spirit of t German 
mind 1d to appreciate what will be presented for 


our contemplation. German literature, which now 


h is to attract the notice of the world, has had 
f tu 1 domain of its own. Magnates have 
I t; stars have risen and set in its firmament; 
in han sun is illumined it; and, again, Cim- 
m in darkness covered it, t i new light began 
to dawn—a light whose brightness has increased 
up to the present time, and adorned it with all the 
tint nbow Of! f this ary 
a I ld progress, the neig hatiohs 


TAT So 


“~ wer LPL ADA 


were for a long time as ignorant as of the transac- 


tions of the Celestial Empire. Germany was known 


to the world only as a nation of rude wa s and 
pi dding boors 

Mariana. That accounts for the query ol Pere 
Bonhours, ‘Sz n Alle mand peut voirad espr 


Karsu. It may account for it, miss; but you 


will not contend that it justifies the ignorance of the 


Betore a man makes a remark otlen- 


sive to an entire people, he ought at least to take 


pains to inform himself of their condition; othe 


wise he exposes, as in this Instance, only his own 


ignorance and presumption. 


Mariana. It would have required much courage 


in the Frenchman to go on such a voyage of disco- 


for these regions have always appeares 


to be cloudy, sombre, and enveloped in thick fogs. 


the voy: e would have re- 


quired a little patience and perseverance, it 1s true 


but these would have been rewarded by the dis- 


covery of gorgeous landscapes and fairy isla 
surrounded, but not overshadowed, by these 
clouds which you dread so much. For ¢ I \ 


before ot 


f 


had a golden age of literature 


dawn; and she can boast of what few modern 

tious can claim, a perfect epic, such as the Greeks 
alone can show, at a period which we are a - 
tomed to consider destitute of poetic talent and sunk 


in barbarism. This epic is the famous Lay of 





Mrs. Tuoraut And pray, Mr. Filmot, w s 
the author « 1] Pp em? ] vays | \ 
the name of the poet beto I Ix n 

Fi I I} the 1 ft . 
known. Can you ¢ nous on this] t 
Ka sh? 

KaRrsH Las who is probably t best 

ving auth ont s ‘tT, has Cie 
that the I Niebelu nis nott 
tion otf lV Sing i r, but a ‘ n il 
ber of pop irs s, chanted 1 Home ( ( 
the entertainment of t P ) and so we e- 
tailed together by t unknown compiler, that it 
requires the closest scrutiny to detect the s¢ < 
between the once deta | parts Sixteen a 
poems are here woven Oo one—sometim s 
true, at the expense of chrot V (for 1 
r s are fom ni but giving 1 
combinat 1, one of the finest pictures of 
uwe that can be found in any languace 
leads us back to the very times when t ! 
pantheon, the old \ illa, filled with its gods 
demigods d st 1 strong hold upon the s 
of the people That pantheon, by the w 
tained a world of wonders, more worthy « 
study, as I sha ereafter show, than even Gre 
and Roman myt g 

\Irs | 10 Mr K Sh, you seem quite en- 
thusiastic on the sul t of northern m 
What attractions can you find in those ruce i 
colos ns of the north? The ; 
Bi l m " i th monste! f Fog I i 


























» laugh at you for 


Karsu. 1 am half inclined t 
looking at them through a fogzy medium, and thus 
distort their shape I am contident that when 


icquainted with the Sagas of Frithiot 





you b | g 
of Fry hor, and some others, you will admit 


interest With the myths of 
b- 


that they possess equa 


ve far iess ¢ 


Romans, and 





the Greeks and the 
ectionable features. But I mustno longer interrupt 


my friend Filmot, who, [ perceive, is prepared to 


vive us some account of the Niebelungen. 

FinMot The book in my hand is, indeed, the 
Niel mgen Lied, from which I propose to read 
some passages to illustrate my remarks. But let 


me first tell you that this poem has its basis in what 
is commonly ealled the cycle of Northern Fiction; 


a cycie Compost 1 of fourteen sectors, or separate 


of which contain a hundred thousand 


Pp cms, some 
verses, some seventy thousand, some sixty thou- 
sand, and so downward. 

Marrtana-s Brother, brother, it is almost noon; 
and the shortest of these, if we are to listen here 
will not only leave us dinnerless and supperless, but 


Wil convert our pic-nic into an encampme il for the 
summer 


FitmMot Be not alarmed Mariana; I shall not 


services as a guide through these vast 


volunteer my 


domains, where [I am myself comparatively a stran- 
rer. Nor is itnecessary that we should plod through 
them 1 ih id-fashioned way of traveling, since a 
royal road to the epic has been opened to us through 
the Heldenbuch, or Herobook In this, we find 
almost all th erms from which the Lay of the 
By relating to you the de- 


boaok, we shall 


furn ia re to the p m 

Mrs. T Is that the b ko. which you 
handed us ther day, a French translation ? 

r ) 1e same—but the transiavion ts rather 
imp 

MI \ If it is the same, we will ex- 
cuse you tf 1 repeating all that is said in it about 
Chrimliuld umd her garden of roses, as we as 


what refers to the Emperor Ottnit and the Turk 


Mach !, with his dragon eggs, and many others 


Only be kind enough to refresh our memories con- 


cerning the people that bear the same name with 
the ep umd what is related of their conqueror 
who | remember rightly, is the hero of the poem 

Fir Niebelunae i-land, called also Niffland 
or Nel ind, means, in English, the and of mrst 
and also th rnd of obscurity. Its location has 


been a matter of dispute among the German anti- 
quaries. Some have made it Jutland; others, some 
country in the far north of Europe. But, after all 
their researches, it is still to us, as Carlyle says, a 
veyond the firm horizon—a wonder-bear- 
ing re mn, that swims on the infinite waters unseen 


by bodily eye, or, at most, discerned as a faint 


streak hanging in the blue depths, uncertain whether 
island or cloud.’’ There the Niebelungen had a 
hort (hoard), or treasure, which, according to tra- 
dition, was mceealed in the bed of ar er and on 


£03 


stolen it from 


its rizhtful owners, the gods of Valhalla. The Nie 











belungen, in their turn ercame these demons, and 
took from them their treasure ile t Ci ‘ 
one of the dwart demons, and made him keeper ot 
the sort the gold, be g stolen property, ci 
ried with it a curse, Which was entarled on each 
successive possessor We I with these 
Children of the Mist several time i the poem 
Karsu. I beg leave to add, that the theory con- 


cerning this Aor? is, that the chiidren of the north 


finding gold in the river and in the sand upon its 
shore, traced it to its source in the mountains, Which 
were considered the dwe ng-piaces ot the god 

and hence concluded that the treasures must have 
been carried off trom them—and who could rob the 


gods but the demons? Niebe 


fact, only some ancient California 


ungen-land Was, im 


MARIANA Iam sorry, Mr. Karsh, that you have 


dispelled mv dream of aerial beings by your cold 


philosophical account of the hort I had already 


{ 
commenced peopling my imaginary world with the 
various dwellers in that land of mist 

KAKSH You will have ample opportunity for 
such colonizing, even before you reach the epic, mm 
the description which | presume your brother will 


give us of Siegtrid 


Iiere their attention was arrested by an exclama- 
tion from Miss Keelvay, who was standing upon a 


bench, apparently listening to some sound, the nature 





of which she was anxious to discover Every one 
instantly became silent, and soon shared her sur- 
prise. The music of a guitar, played by no ordinary 
hand, struck their ears, and a rich, mellow voice 


was heard singing the following lines 


Is all my w ba field 

Pr | king’s enge the wide earth’s dness 
I there will not look back upon— 

But only drink the god’s own gladness, 


With Ing’ borg in sweet union 


« Nay, love! no perils here attend 
Bjoern and his champions, all in arms, 
Stand there below, and would defend us, 
If need were, ’gainst a world’s alarms 


Myself, how gladly thy dete 


How blessed bright VaLnaL w 


If thou wert n 


CHAPTER II 


Miss Keetvay had been but an ‘ f - 
to the previous conversation, mu h of which she had 
lost by keeping up a fire of badinage with Horac 
Ross. The mysterious guitar-player, | er, ha 
interested her so much, that she ceased coquetting 


with Mr. Ross, much to his dixpleasure 











I ’ od on the unseen 1 sire VV se per- 
‘ —_ _— tery] . mnie 
I ( ip} opriated a an ¢ e com] 
! tol This was dou secret of 
u est she evinced tne i stie 
As s as the song had ceased, s ed 
\ 9 it Vivaci ‘Oh, that ti ) Mealy; 
he 1 ett e of our 
? | rv té 
I a icuily Sup- 
pressed ri nveyed 
D did not 
th . Mariana, 
ss K 
it Captain ike! replied Miss Filmot, “ will 
co t to be our herald, h has powers plenipo- 
en ) Summon the unknown m el into our 
august pre ence 
Th iptain rose With mock gravity, and, assuming 





a military attitude, inquired ml I say, Miss 
Filmot, that a Witenagemote is held, before which 
he must appear ? 
N y! ¢ pta n, who ver bf | idies sit- 

t na Witenagemote? Youk vi ! council 
which our Ang —~axXon ancestors Ci ! by that 
name, was composed of the sages of th n; and 
men in those days, as in ours, ne r gave us credit 
for super menta powers It ye WwW be Teutonic, 
go te the wanderer that we celcbrate the feast of 
Hertha, and that he is invited to share ir rural 
fest 

Captain Sanker went on his m ind soon 
returned with a young gentleman, who proved to be 
not Dr. Mealy, but a stranger to a every one 
of 1 many; | say a/most Mr. K h ap- 
P ched and looking a m t i his face, 
ex ied Develour! how do you ¢ here ? 
I migh e looked for you th \ of Paris, 
but « lV not u d the wild a cs ery 
of the Ju " lies and gentle px t me to 
present to you my [ri da dqu ] rie v-traveler 
Count Louis Develou Though his n dicates 
French extract 1, he was b » on English soi 
being 1 son of one ot th « eres « the Frene h 
Revolution After an | ion to the individual 
members of the cor pany the count replied to his 


t 
inquiries by saying, that he had become 


weary of the insipid pleasures of Paris, and was 


now making a tour through a land to which he was 
daily becoming more and more attached; that in his 
wand ngs he happened to ¢ me into this neighbor- 
hood, d, attracted by its naturi weauties, he had 
alread r mged his stay several days Guitar in 
hand. he had left his hotel that 1 ! » seek the 
s ly retreats of the groves, « wW g away a 


v su 1 to a party whi " ed to him, 
und vw circumstances, almost like a meeting of 
the Vi 

He M 1 replied, And to us, Count Deve- 
lour, you "» vost like « of t W itizans, 
m to lus in ou qu sintoll € gone 
eu “ se t sten 


to songs of the ancient minstrels that celebrated 
feartul fate of the heroes and nations of antiqu 
Pray, what song was that which was the hapj 
cause of your ints iction into our lillle cires 

“Tt was the song of Frithiof, who, waiting for 
hn beloved Ingeborg, thus utters his feelings in s 


iz is ended, Frithiof and Ingeb 


* 
i 
ul 


meet, and kneel before the altar of the div 
where he plights his faith to Bele’s daughte 
marked, *“* Mz 


yeu come just now from the gay and fascinating 


Here Miss i.eelivay re Develour, as 


saloons of the French metropolis, you must think 1 


g into the musty 





very stupid to spe nd our time pry 
records of the past, when it might be spent so much 
more pleasantly in a lively 


am4told they get up so del 


feet champeter, such as | 


ightfully in the vicinity « 


j 


the «¢ pit idem { 


“Far from it, Miss Keelvay,”’ replied the polite 


Frenchman, not seeming to notice her barbarous us¢ 


of his paternal language; “so far from finding su 


conversations stu] d, | have delighted in them from 
evoted no small 


my youth, and have « 
} 


time, both at home a 


part of my 


abroad, to the study of the 





history, literature, and manners of those remote 
ages 


* Then,’’ said Mrs. Thorale, “ it will require no 


if we request Mr. Filmot to proceed with 





the story of Siegtrid, as related in the song of th 
Niele ul gen.’ 


‘Certainly not,’’ replied Develour; “the Lay « 
the Niebelungen has always been one of my favorit 


pics. 
Mr. Filmot proceed d “ The epic opens by ix 
Burgund, at Worm 


that 


forming us that in the land of 


on the Rhine, there lived a royal maiden, the d 

ter of the king, who, having become an orphan | 
the death of her father, lived in strict seclusion unde 
and of her thr 


Gernat, and Giselher. Her nar 


the protection of her mother Ute, 


brothers, Gunther, 


was Chrimhilde In her seclusion, she has a my 


terious communication with the invisible world 


denizens of which make known to her, by drean 


and other portents, the fate that awaits her. ‘Thus, 


in the very beginning of the poem, she is represented 
as foreshadowing 


catastrophe of the epic :— 


in a dream a part of the terri 


‘ Chrimhilde, innocent as fair, dreamed, as night whiled 
away, 

That she a noble falcon mewed, for many an anxi 
day * 

But soaring, it was fiercely clutched by wrathful ¢ 
twain; 

That she, 


entranced, must see it torn, did cause | 


heartfelt pain 


«‘ Awaking in terror. she relates the dream to | 


mother, who interprets it as follows :— 


‘ The falcon thou dost foster so, a noble knight will t 


Heaven guard his life! or, ere long time, he’ll die 


she re] lies :— 


” Alarmed at the pred ction, 














—_—_—_—_—~ 


‘Oh! hint not at the nuptial tie, dear mother, unto me, 
For I by every ws 


My beauty, as a royal maid, I’ll carry to the grave.’ 


ould unaccosted be; 


ing knight w 


‘¢ But her mother bids her 


‘ Reject not so decidedly 


— thou’lt be a matchless wife.’ 


«“ The first shadow of the epic action here rises 


1, small cloud on a beautiful morning sky, 


re) t 
uke a thil 


destined to grow thick and black, till, pregnant with 
thunder and fierce lightning, it overshadows the 
Yi e beavens 

\t the same time there lived in Santen, on the 
Rhine, Siegtrid, the son of King Sigismund and Queen 
Sige lw », While yet a b y, had performed d eds 


He 


wonderful beauty of the maiden at Worms, and he, 


worthy of the greatest heroes heard of the 


the handsomest, the bravest, and the most joyous 


forth to woo the most 


But 


his age, goes 


modest and beautiful maid of the continent 


again a warning, like a spirit-voice, breathes through 
tl poem .— 

And whe was told to Sigelind—the queen so rich 
She creat xiety endured, ’bout him, her gallant chi 
Fors \ knew King Gunther’s court—also his stul- 

wart 


, tried to turn his mind from wooing there 





‘But the Siegfrid goes forth with rich gifts and 


costly arms, accompanied by only a few warriors 


He arrived betore the il castle at Worms in such 





ro} 


splendor, that 


‘ There did the people, one and all, begin to stare and 
peer; 
Many of Gunther’s serving-men ran out as they drew 





near.’ 


«No one, however, knows them; no one can give 
Hagen 


sent for, to whom every prince and 


an account of their youthful leader. Then 


Von Tr 


nel is 


aiso contlesses 


warrior of renown was known, but he 


that he had never seen the youthtul hero But afier 


adds— 


some surnmiises, he 


‘I’m fain to own, thougn traveled much | 





veyond our 


> 
ou 


it I di 


on best belief,j—not doubting I am 


> chance, tl i Siegfrid see; 


yuch, 


That y ler stately striding chief is he—that valiant 





‘Therefore 1 counsel that the chief be courteously 
received, 
And we deserve not such rebuke, as he deals out. when 
grieved 
Be m of finest mould induces ¢ tesy ; 
sesice t t mould induces courtesy ; 
He has effected by his arm rare feats of potency.’ 
‘He then re ites a part of Siegt id’s previ us his- 
tory and deeds how the Shilbung and Nie belung, 


LOI 


+ TT 1T > <.T 
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n ee 


sons of the King of the Niebelungen, fell out, after the 
death of their father, in an attempt to divide the 
immense fort, or treasure, left by him; and how 
Siegfrid, who happened to pass that way, was chosen 
their umpire, and was to receive as his reward the 
famous sword, Balmung, which was irresistible, and 


could cleave steel and rocks. Siegfrid made a just 


division, but both parties were dissatisfied, and re- 
solved to kill him. Siegfrid, however, slew both the 
giants with his good sword, conquered the land of 


the Niebelungen, and became sole possessor of the 


Niebelungen-hort. But the 


dwarf, Alberich, keeper 


of the treasure, wished to avenge his lords Pos- 


sessed of the so-called Tarn-cappe (a cloak which 


made its wearer invisible), he attacked Siegtrid. But 
Siegtrid overcame him also, took from him the Tarn- 
cappe, and, locking up the treasure in a mountain 


castie, him to guard it. 


compe | ed 
‘ Hagen 


and 


further relates how Siegfrid had slain a 


l had bathed in his blood, which imparted 


aragon, 


to his skin the toughness of horn, without diminish- 


its softness. Hence his name Siegtrid, which 


ing 
means, wth the horny ski 
Siegfrid is then admitted to the royal presence ” 


Mrs. Why is it 


makes its wearer invisible, 


that a cap or cloak, 


THORALE. | 


which plays its réle in 
The 
7 


lit. The Orientals are full of it. The Ni 


maxons, to si 


the legends of almost nation? Greeks 


every 
rmans, 


the Saracens, the ty nothing of the Scan- 


dinavians and Gauls, all have it among the 


myths; 


d yet, ol all others, it seems to me to have the 


least claim to beauty, and the least foundation in 


natural causes 

Karsu. The Tarn-cappe owes its « na 
probability, to a prevailing faith in the existence 
of invisible powers superior tomen. The good and 
the bad were under the influence of these s} ual 


powers; and what more natural than that these 


powers should endow their favorites with a measure 


of their own superiority? As man, in the infancy 


of his development, cannot comprehend the doing of 


any act without visible means, a cap, a scarf, or a 


ring is made the material instrument, or “ charm,’ 


by which the wrought. And in those 


muiracie 1s 


days of slow traveling, may not the sudden appear- 
ance of a hero, who was supposed to be a hundred 


miles distant, have suggested to the multitude 


some 
supernatural agency, especially if he appeared among 
apparel, the 


to divine? Would not 


the marvelous journeys and marches of Charles XII. 


them with an outlandish piece of use 


of which they were unable 


ot Sweden, have given ample ground for such legends 


to an ignorant and superstitious people 4 

DeveLour. Why need we labor so assiduously to 
account for these wonders, by making them the mere 
olispring of superstition, When we have abundant 
facts around us, as inexplicable as they, and yet, if 
We may trust our senses, undeniably 


true? Mag- 


but can 


netism may account for some it sattsfac- 
tore/y account for all? Is it more marvelous for one 
man to make himself invisible, than for another, by 


bring before his 


a few simple material means, to 








t 
mt tu = 


v-be his past and pres¢ 


tut ? 


en nis 














M ANA » s that vou 
t 
D to say that it is 
s it th ) ne my st 
th vers ot © stemund i with t 
the Ganges | was | to ! n 
{ vsteries. and have bee eve! 
‘ le the truth of many t g 1 seem 
el egends of a st tit iS ag 
I the company Was su ed att 
st ore and ev Mir. KW i 
t to think or sa\ A | s 
VT . : 
1 o l Vet t St 
tw t et ) lare \y l 
us a sp " t “ \ l 
g these 1 | 1? W you te 
t ‘ and sl V ‘ future? 
I 5. WwW l it i { t I l scenes 
Lol as ft such 
! its he Deve replied 
) that i ies I eed 
< s experl- 
t t ? 
c i 
s WwW ( - 
M IN i\y. No, no; t! set ican 
1 
t 1 asked for Port m } dark- 
] i g t y vess Ww la 
? \ ' > 
> 1 were p \ " ‘ 
3 und silence live ew bed 
| ; 
st et t nts t t Lic was r 
g ough 
? * ‘ ] 
I nt torg ¢ every ¢ was ected 
th ung Fret Iman 
It 1 picturesque group, thus ass¢ ed under 
| ] 
‘ 1} pril val forest e sun had 
ed the me ! et s P e was t 
the anc t oaks. that } 
sunlight penetrat lt py i l 
} ‘ tr ) ’ ; 
| s re one « the « runk 
| ' ' } 
l i tree satit 1 his x . q 
ned on D " < 1S e 
( my on ‘ for t 1 been a 
" ind he st ved t \ the und 
es Next to h sat t with , 
} y ’ } " ithe +} ' g 
1 the st rt r | 1 then 
, ‘4 ' 
t t re Mr. K . i s. iff e 
‘ i p te tru on the i t 
} | x } 
\ I 1 re gy up ~ \ ‘ 
r usua exquisite ‘ ‘ p rriet 
’ } , 
to = ti cs an | 1 
nos with her «¢ v re r ' 
Rosses and ¢ DD is < ti 
‘ ; T} ; ' . 
1 tl ! itof I | es 
wore an express n { < t I vwled 











r ud obs« ed t 1, al cave to the ense § 
a darker g t Deve ur poures the 
Wil nto et, W e he n s |e ant 
then passed 1 I = finger several times around 
the rim ¢ the goblet, bre 1 strongly upon the 
| l € ! presen g itto NI =S Kee a re nested 
her to bre ' 1 it in like manner, and to await 
l result = dt goblet with a tremu- 
» ii ] ‘ a ] is - iit W = a rected Pp ris 
then see! t e up 1 the edge of the cup, and 
tie d then cle becal e trout ed and tt l d 
Atte aw ag n settled, a s surtace 
be« sparent sal 
I < , inti said ir, who 
] ] | } 
was stal y i wiiss Kee i ‘ | ne 
Ww t you see 
ims 1 t it | 
s I se 1 = ol I \ t ‘ i 1 the 
town ol Ih ly sister and | are g on the 
eget | i ep the pre 
< ‘ ‘ ! s( ) ! 1, W nim 
a t t cs! 4 
' t said De 
S , ' ely ey 
‘ s chen’, Ob. thiele® ane 
i very ¢ s 1 t ! 1 r S ag 
v i I was at ¢ id n\ ‘ 
even to l ( t eS D 
why does the fthat young 1! v il met 
ag t es es, pass by so quickly? Oh, I 
wish 1 1 stop it 
Ly r interrupted her unconscious soliloquy 
and sa 
Bre ‘ ( nr e upon the wine 
She did s but now he countenance changed 
W e she « t ed to speak as und some ulVvo- 





intary IpPulse 
\ ‘ nged i! In a large mans 
: € y ! I ! ) ‘ a } di } 
s the | i! ‘ , ry } it 
‘ ) \T , : ( 
this I 2 i ‘ : 
. } , ‘ : 
pel ‘ s < “q g 
side him ; the same r feels my pulse anc 
s head I guests are ' 
they carry us ou \ fune vot S 
© God! dead on! wedd abe 
the g blet. which it m 2 
a corpse, she le l acainst a tree el 
from fainting 
Develour stood be } with folded a 
eatures as rigid 1 e « im e st 7 
1? the silence « 
Vu u ou a t to 1\ } ken the ° 
thought I saw 1 I irners 
(Oh, uy 11 s prepare another ¢ 
me le n the t 
} } ery } nix , 
Impos . Deve , p vy on 
l 1 rhe j 
ean be prep re ( g ( wine 
1 n = t | “ by mv Oriental t 
I 
and only three magie mirrors 0 be prepare 
same op I li | e inic t | 
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shakes 
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to keey 
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| ik 
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scription of t battle are really fine; for example, 
where § rid, on the eve of the engagement, ad- 
dress si soldiers 
‘The Burgund kn ts were t to bind the banner to 
t + 1 
And Siegfrid shonted to his friends: ‘* Oheer up, the foe 
18 ir! 
If l fore the | tof this day’s s e gone, 
We'll some Saxon m ers cause to wish they 
ne'er ad borne, 
Ye warriors of the fruitful Rhine, be und follow 
ine 
ForI wi ud yout e foe, K L, ger’s yeomanr 
I ere ‘ u see heim new rare { most cl 
ul ; 
We turn not till we’ve met the foe and scattered all his 
u sg! 
The battle begins, and 
‘The t f Denmark, n ng loth, f rht bravel 
e field, 
One heard their blows f eavily on ma iB nd 
And ma ‘ en, keen-edged sword u the s 
I ra Sax wis co i 
‘Where r G er’ Kk its pressed « t ive 
t foe no law, 
And everyw vhere fale s flashed, « gaping 
‘ es sav 
The rses’ flank and saddle-cloth, dr eams of 
| ng t 1; 
Richt d essly, for honor’s sake, the wart knight- 
hood at 


In the third book, Siegfrid has an interview with 


de 


his lk 


Chrimhi He becomes deeply enamored, and she 


book, 
scriptions of the feasts and warlike amusements of 


Meanwhile, Sieefrid, 


returns ve. In this we also have de- 


the heroes of old ke a true 


knight, deems himself unworthy of such a treasure 


as his lady love appears in his eyes, and, influenced 





by these feelings, resolves to return home but 
Gunther and his brothers persuade him to remain 
The fourth book introduces the lad Ww is 
mainly the cause of the subsequent tragedy. The 
reader is led from Burgund, on the merry Rhine, fat 
over the sea to a northern and foggy shore. There 


li What a woman! 


es the beautiful Brunhil 





‘There was, famed daughter of a k who dwelt far 
o’er the sea 

With her none other maid could vie in form or dignity 

Jevond all measure she was , and prowess I 
ween, 

With wooing knight her hand she staked on cast of 
javelin keen. 

T ponderous stone she far could hurl, and bound 
be nd the mass ; 


Such knights as suitored for her love had Brunhild to 


surpass 


Three several games the wooer brave must win ere she 
would wed; 
Failed he in one, forthwith was he dispatched b ss 


of head 
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‘‘Gunther has heard of her surpassing beauty ] 
wealth, and determines to sue for the hand of this 


although his brothers and all his friends 


Amazon 
endeavor to dissuade him from making the at 
“When Hagen, 


these knights of the 


te mpt 


who seems to be the Mentor of 





golden fleece, saw that his reso- 


lution could not be changed, he advises Gunther to 


take Siegfrid with h Siegtrid consents to 


accom- 
receiving Ch 


pany the king on condition of 


ln Marriage on thet Then foOlloWSs a beauti- 


return 
ful description of the industry and skill displayed by 
the royal maiden and her attendants, who prepare 
We 
down the Rhine, and across the waters to the strong 
of the 


the outfit for the adventurers. are then led 


castle Isenstein, where Brunhilda 


proud 
dwelt 

“ The strangers are received with great courtesy, 
and Brunhilda a 
kind 


great Kindn 


ldresses Siegtfrid, in particular, with 


ess 


*Welcor to me, Sir Siegfrid, welcome to Is¢ ! 
Phe pur] ft coming here I fain w under- 

‘She seems to know him, and to be pleased with 
his arrival; and yet, w 1en he explains the object ¢ 
their urney— 








rich 1 at or 

Wi! eor ect is thy love, which he ll possess ¢ 
long ; 

With hi n that account, in truth, I left my nat 
home, 

Had he 1 been 1 sovereign iord, I surely ud 1 
come 

she at once assumes the haughty bearing of the 


t of Gun- 


queen, and receives him only as the s 


ther, without the slightest manifestation of any 





Vious acquaintance. Throughout the remainder of 
the poem, she evidently persists in an assumed igno- 
rance of Siegfrid’s real position and character; yet 
there is nothing which explains the mystery, or i 
forms us when or how they had met l« ‘ . 
passage has always puzzled me; for there seems t 
be a gap in the narrative, which, if filled up, might 
render explicable much of Brunhilda’s subsequent 
conduct.’ 

Karsu. You are right. The filling up of that 
blank would explain all that appears strange in 
her treatment of Siegtrid; but, in order to fill it up 
we must have recourse to the Volsungsaga, or Le- 
gend of the Volsung, where we find an account of 
the adventures of Siegfrid previous to his acquaint- 
ance with Gunther. I will relate them as the 
found there; but I shall be obliged to bring forward 


with them several of those foggy monsters (as Mrs. 


Thorale 


northern pantheon. 


ealls them belong to the mighty 


that 


(To be continued.) 

















TRANSLATED FROM 


‘Women often complain that men are unjust 
towards their sex, in withholding from them higher 
mental culture, and in not allowing them full access 
to the sciences, thus keeping them down to mere 
the of the 


It is, however, unjust that man, 


household duties, and to government 
domestic circle 
on this account, should be the subject of complaint. 
For has he not placed his wife in the highest and 
holiest position she can occupy when he places her 
and intrusts to 


When a man 


at the head of his domestic relations, 
her the government of his household? 
is harassed by external duties and relations, when 
anxiously employed in procuring the means of sub- 
sistence, and when he even takes part in the govern- 
ment of the state—in all these conditions of life he 
is dependent on circumstances, and can scarcely be 
said to govern anything, but is often reduced to the 
necessity of acting from motives of policy, when he 
would gladly act from his own rational convictions 
—to conceal his real principles when he would de- 
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light to act frankly and openly; and even to act out 
the suggestions of fallacy and falsehood, when he 
would gladly act from sincerity and uprightness 
To all this the man, in his external life in the world 
is subject, and at the same time rarely attains the 
end for which he labors, but loses that harmony 
with himself, in which, nevertheless, the true ends 
Whereas, 


the prudent woman reigns in her family circle, 


and the true enjoyment of life consist. 


making happiness and every virtue possible, and 
spreading harmony and peace throughout her do- 
main. What is the highest happiness of man, but 
to carry out what he knows to be right and good, 
and to have full control over the means to this end? 
And where are our dearest and inmost ends in life, 
but in the household? Where do we find our ever- 
returning and indispensable wants satisfied, but in 
the beloved spot where we rise up and lie down? 
What regular activity is required to carry out this 
To how few men 
209 


ever-returning order of things. 
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— 
t granted to return regularly like a star. and to ent on nothing, save the love and at ient of 
‘ 1 over the day and e night But the her husban for wl 1 she procures I l- 
\ WW 4 | ‘ forms her ence—that ch is ternal a domest ‘I 
! plans, watches el ‘ my of her which his r has acquired, he sees prope 
ind wisely ais es é s, spreads secured and « ved Thus na s} ‘ trie 
i ( and pe thi it the < cle independ he can devote his ene cies 
1 es her hus l, wl } es, a happy objects 1 become to the st 0 s 
) ove the happiest d Lin Her attention prosperity) wha s wile is to the ]l ove 
Pg rs all the knowledge s] } s, and her which she presides.”’ 
ity knows how to employ it S s depend- { 
= ~27eer —— — —— 
T T » Tt - 
ls i 
iTS PHYSICAL CONDITION AND THE MEANS OF AMELIORATION CONSIDERED 
BATES 
\ EVER may be the y h the menta action within the 
exist—whethe > s ed powers exercise, en oe 1 extend 
ley lent of matter, or as tenant of them to a ere cree but be nd ¢ 
c le organism—of can be its etl vi t ceuse 
that $s existence “ ep it on r t « dep dent u n 1 } { 
1 that its presence can be wifested ts n sta ¢ is also true ths : ' 
g ivsical functions. The soul here, in is me reci] to a great ex a 
e, « act only through the organs of the is we vn that body exists in ¢ 
he SY t al t toma at r 
\\ the t soul is generated by some secret and ort ] WwW on tl other hand 
e process in the body, or whether it is an is i ted ex tt h the 
| lependent prince ple that perva les it if ien t the « } 
! we leave to the student in DSy- exerts a ¢ t yr influence ove 
to d mine; but that the manifestations of the soul, is it not clea our duty t ‘ 
f il take their tone from the organs through the x dy and see t that t | st ] \ Ss of 
w) acts, iS a question susceptible of the clear- which it ble are developed ? | 
est de! istration Indeed, no further P vof would duty pertorme ! Is it not as th ugh ery 
seem be necess iry than an appeai to the con- verse of this pr | n Were true ‘—as 1] gh 
sciousness of every individual. The mind is simply soul alone required our fostering care, while the 
he inifestation of the sou This mental process body is left to take care of itself? We would s: a 
r manifestation 1s performed by the organs of the at the man who se yusly contemy} lates commen ne 
ain. But the brain itself is no more the mind or at the roof to build a house. And yet such is pre- 
soul than the arm or foot It is s mpiy a part of cisely the course pursuc d by those who are att 
iaterial organism, and subject to the same laws ing to improve the condition of the human rac 
which govern in the formation, perfection, and decay If the soul can inifest itself only through the 1 
of parts of the body It is w \ capable and it is de je that it should do s« t not 
performing any office in infancy; may be over the body that requires our first attention? But what 
exerted, diseased, and deranged in middle life; an is the fact? While millions upon n IS are spent 
falls adually again mto a state of « lish weak- in wild and \ ary enterprises, poverty, destitu 
ress in old age. Whatever is the cor n of the tion, wretchedness, and all that tends to deer: 
sm—whether strong or weak 1 whole or and brut e huma are staring at us on every 
part; whether excitable or phleg tie; W hand. These dwellers in the haunts of deg 
young or old, bond or free ; wheth« r the influ- misery, and too often crime, are le ike an ule 
ence of health or sickness, heat or cold, poverty or to fester an potsonous exhalations, 
wealth, hunger, thirst, or satiety—such will be the tainting the e of society, and to pour 
corresp mding manifestation of the sou forth generation after generation upon the eart 
The will is doubtless an indication of the capacity whose only inheritance is the constitutional detects 
of the soul It does not, however, constitute the and the wretched poverty of their parents To te 
power nor include the ability f ‘ <m to such that they st improve their minds and morals 
perform. Asa proof of this, let think, for must read their Bibles, must go to church and Sab 
a moment, what his v vould he had bath school, n keep away from \ and e\ 
the power to execute its mand It controls associations—in sh that the 1 be honest, 








amount of hap] 





ndustrious, sobe orderly pious, g d citizens, 1s 
as east breathe t upon the W is It is worse 
than itistol x It is te em 
feel 1 e ke . eo cou : 

i 9 I 1 1 rac 
It is al, « ‘ 1 ent i is, even 
at « ‘ < py | bee ly « 
ul we | make m 1 t 1 

‘ I c 4 - 
I | \ | 
\ l oht we it f trees id : 
a ( irs ana irre id expe t the to 
u ‘ g iru as 1 t ect 
n | : ed of « y re s 
i 
t S SESS 1 1 I gy 
‘ es « 
? i? + 
1 and 1 ( st 1 
al se } 1 i ( ) 
‘ i * poss 
| 
i I re 
1 vn te UN eve 
ot ( ) 11 g ' es WV 1 G 
mass, re s it continu u 1 bitt 

~ bueno ‘ Crs ‘ 

extre id , . 
= s i s WwW " 
} . } } 
D css ad. 1 ‘ | 
il 1 Nl 
\ Ss iw ( © 
MW of 1 
« } ‘ < 
? I 
\ ‘ +1 wereg : 
. . — .  y . 
p s su é 1 s, would 1 ) 
greate W ch is now et ed? 

But we may be told that this is Utopian—a drean 
that ¢ 1! eT b re d 1 s be Ss then t r 
has | some ind mistake in the organist! f 
man 1 Ss ae eo ve a con rli col e- 
ten W ‘ e, is unive t is the moving 
sp ¢ to exertion, at 1 thousands realize it; butt 
contest by wh 1 it has | } ed. and the con- 
stant wat ilness necess under the | ent state 
ot sot \ t 1 it, take aw essing 
a great p 1 the « t : bu the pos- 
session ¢ it is a bles g 1 is so univer 
regarded No greater W ever | it ‘ than 
that i arc Happs ! e rich | | - 
sess o i 11 ‘ W 1s un Pi V 

. } WwW ' onet ma — 
an ¢ \“ en Ss \ i t NOUTIL ¢ Ca 
trouble anxiety. and perplex but who ever 
h 1 ail 1 I n ¢g yaw his we ar | 
becoming poor for the purpose of enjoy ya creater 


It « tot be that there has been any mistake in 


eAlbiiWet ft bch 
this matter The Bible, Christianity, 
the diffusion of light and knowledge, 
there has been none But. on the « 





ever they ! 


zation ol 


been to this ¢ 
human race. God has provide 


all his ¢ 


the happimess and comtort o 


‘ontrary, 


‘omp shed, up to this 


civilization, 
all prove that 
what- 
time, 


has 
the condition 
-d enough for 


‘reatures; but 





man, in the ve f powe the van ( i 
and t selfis ss 0 . wres ese 
essings from 1 ‘ ute « ‘ 5 per- 
ve d } v of human sy! and 
| c, and i 1 sition of these | sings 
a ¢ est, W id e been buta l 
and t WwW ol 2 
e Ag 1 | | »« 1 then 
‘ gain, W i s becom unequal, 
I ulous as r 1, involves no al dity im 
ict Do we ( divide again? It is no 
t W g tru is done, neverthe- 
ess, | eve ‘ 1 unWw 2 ie task 
be px med low much better vy much 
I e mal and ¢ ( \ ild be 1 step! 
eet cast 1a] ~ ithrop Christ- 
a i m 1 weight 
‘ crime t } s5es vn continua 1 nt 
rthe s irders, robbe hetts 
9 . x, SW g, false pretences 
i = Ili ies 
“ , pl is ans 
< 1 bars, taxes, & A Do we nh ke 
Now we tever may be ‘ 
I es ( e,! t 
‘ c , eres s has Ss 
“ ew or | erty and th a i us 
: ? , — ? P = 
] t i \ 
] te 
Wwe pl re- 
\ t) 
Ss] | ‘ 
( We w t say 
that could be put at once in » successful operation, 
even th wh ive it in their powel! to do so 
were ready and w g to px m their part. There 
are 12 Vile and upt g us, Whom no human 
kindness and s pa could subdue and control 


would suffice to sweep them 


ofl nd with due regard to the personal comfort, 
! m 1 i ctu develop nt of rising 
cen ‘ vy vestige of the rude and barbarous 
would soon ¢ eal 
If any su ypose hat a plan ol this kind would 
encourag lieness, we can only say that U take 
avery ed uperi view of hur n natu 
Men are tp ecause they will not labor. They 
p r | ise ot rs reap the reward of theu 








subsistence. they endure their lot with patience and 
resignation; to be taunted perhaps, by those who 


revel upon their earnings, with a want of economy 


as the cause ol their tate Give men the means, 
and a prospect of comfort and independence, and, 
our word for it, the energy Wul not be wanting If 


you would make men lazy, idle, and 
slaves—deal out 1 a mere pittance, day by 


day If y 


give them the means of pr 


ive and energe 





uu would make them ¢ 
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lead them up, and show them the promised land, accomplished must be positive, special, and personal, 
and they will go over and possess it. that it may be useful and lasting. 

If this plan had merely in view the physical To the Church or the State, the life of one in- 
improvement of the human race, it would be of but dividual, or a thousand, is comparatively nothing 
little consequence whether it succeeded or not. But Thousands are born, and thousands die, without 
the object to be attained is higher and nobler in its disturbing in the least the organization of these 
aim. It contemplates securing, through the happy institutions. Even society feels only now and then 
condition here, the eternal welfare of millions and a momentary shock at the sudden demise of one ot 
millions yet unborn its prominent members. The little home-circle is 

Blood, wisdom, and wealth have all been spent in here and there broken, as a leaf falls on the placid 
vain in the establishment of our institutions, unless bosom of the water, causing a slight ripple upon its 
we have learned that with bad citizens we cannot surface only; while the great stream of life flows 
have a good government; and with good citizens on. Yet, notwithstanding all this heedlessness and 
we cannot have a bad government. It is, therefore, unconcern, life and death are personal events of the 
the policy, as well as the duty, of every Christian most stupendous interest to every individual. Life, 
and philanthropist—indeed, of every good citizen— to each one, is the creation of the visible universe— 
to put forth his energies for the improvement of the death, the expiring throe of its dissolution. Life, 
physical condition of the human race. To accom- the incubation of an immortal spirit—death, the 
plish anything worth the effort, we must start here ; dawn of its existence in eternity. Both are events 
this point gained, and all the rest is of easy acquisi- over which no one has any control. Life is a boon 
tion. General laws and regulations, however salu- unsought—death an inevitable decree. It is ours 
tary, will not reach the case; they seldom exert to make the former virtuous and happy, that the 
more than a negative influence. The good to be latter may be tranquil and full of hope 

~eoo 
NJAMIN WEST I IT ATTEMPT AT DRAWING. 
(See Plate.) 

Tuls picture represents a most interesting event could, in red and black ink. When the mother re 
in the early life of Benjamin West. When he was turned and took up the piece of paper on which he 
only seven years old, his mother set him to watch had made the sketch, she instantly recognized it, 
the baby in the cradle while she was engaged in and exclaimed—‘ I declare, he has made a likeness 
some work about the house. As the boy sat looking of little Sally’? Then she caught him in her arms, 
at his infant sister, she smiled in her sleep. In- and kissed him over and over again. The gratified 
stantly he was seized with a desire to sketch what pride and inspiration of that moment gave an im- 
he saw; and, taking up a pen and a piece of paper, pulse to the boy’s genius, and helped to make him 
he drew the sweet picture before him, as best he what he afterwards became 
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OLIVIA. 
BY LLEWELLYN 


“Oh, star untimely set !’°—WitLson 


I LooKED on her but once while in The words she spoke, survive the storm 
This changing world she stayed, The things that cannot dic. 


Sut from my brain no power can win 
The image which was made Earth was to her so undefiled, 
So cheerful was her duty, 


Still from the walls of memory She was to me a mortal child 
It hangs, and ever seems Clothed with immortal beauty, 
Like one which used to smile on me g 


And since they told me that she slept 
The sleep that knows no waking, 


In childhood’s holy dreams 


ate but stately form, My heart, which still her image kept, 





Her de 


Her spiritual, large eye, Has silently been breaking. 


en as 
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BENJAMIN WEST'S FIRST ATTEMPT AT DRAWING. 
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THE RED AND BLUE MACAW. 


Tus, as well as all other parrots, is kept for the 


sake of the splendor of its plumage, and its admir- 


able powers of articulation. Some there are, how- 
ever—for instance, the ash-colored parrot—which 
likewise imitate the song of birds, as well as pipe 
very agreeably. All birds which speak, or at least 
articulate very distinctly, must have a thick, round- 
ed tongue, the band of which, to give it greater free- 
dom, is loosened. Hence it is that parrots, especially 
the short-tailed ones, are enabled to speak the most 
distinctly of any birds; the ravens, crows, jeck- 
daws, and jays following next in their capacity for 
imitating articulate sounds; while, from the peculiar 
construction of the throat and larynx, starlings, 
blackbirds, &c 


The blue macaw is one of the largest parrots, 


, articulate the most distinctly of all! 
being two feet eight inches long, about the size of a 
moderate fowl. The beak is so strong as to be 


capable of cracking the stone of a peach; the upper 





mandible, which is much curved, is white, except- 
ing the tip and base, which are black; the lower 
mandible is entirely black; the feet are gray; the 
cheeks naked, and covered with a whitish, rough 
skin; the irides bright yellow; head, neck, breast, 
thighs, the upper part of the back, and the upper 
coverts of the wings are of a brilliant scarlet; the 
lower part of the back and rump bright blue; the 
scapular feathers and largest coverts of the wings 
blue, yellow, and green intermixed; the pinion 
feathers have the external web of a beautiful ultra- 
marine and royal blue, the inner web is grayish 
black ; the tail is conical, and the two middle pinion 
feathers are scarlet, with bright brown tips, the next 
on either side half blue half red, yet intermingled ; 
the four external ones violet, blue above, and 
beneath pale red. 

The female scarcely differs from the male. These 
colors are not uniform in all, differences sometimes 
occurring in the wings and tail, yet not sufficiently 
to prevent the species being recognized 
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It is a native of the Brazils, Guiana, and other 


parts of South America, and chiefly frequents damp 


forests in couples. It is usually all 


) treely 


about, and for a perch it should be supplied with a 
sm h stick, crossed by a transverse one like all 
the parrots, this is a very dirty bird, and it is best to 
I r pere hes ina wire c% ve. When e egance 
fuppearance 18 desired the cage mav be in form 


ke the engraving, and must be from two and a half 


to three feet in diameter, and eight feet hig 


1, to pre- 


‘nl 


yury to the beautiful tail feathers, and to give 


e space necessary lor exercise 





In its native forests it feeds chiefly upon the fruit 
of the palm 
fruit; but it is be 


milk. 


as all kinds of pastry and sweetmeats, render it 


also it will eat all kinds of 
st to feed it upon roll steeped in 
Biscuit also is not hurtful, but meat, as well 
un- 
this for 


years, it becomes sickly, its plumage gets d 


healthy ; and even if it survives several 
sordered, 
it frequently bites out its feathers, especially upon 
the wings, and even gnaws holes in different parts 
of the body. It drinks but little, being always sup- 


plied with succulent food. 





THE CEDAR BIRD 


lifferent names in different ‘ es ( rf 
und ¢/ / are its most ¢« 1 designations 
In sor parts of New England, it is called the 
Cc la Rolin, and by the French Canadians it is 
fancifully named Recol/et, from the « f its crest 
resembling that of the hood of this re is order 
It has a soft, silky plumage, a gentle, sociable dispo- 








sition. a ording to Mr. Nutt an mextin- 
tishable lov ot tre lom W 1 curat ot the 

Botan il Garden at Cambridge, t + fine observer 
{ nature h 1 a youn cedar l d tt Vn upon nis 

T tection, b ts accidentally falling out of the nest 
1a hem k tree in the garden He s 5 


nteresting prc 


found my zj 





the cage, and extremely voracious, gorging nself 
to the very mouth with the soft fruits on which he 
was often fed The throat, in fact ke a craw, ad- 
mits of d yn, and the contents are only gradu- 





illy passed off into the stomach. I now suffered the 


ltofly at large r several days he descended 


from the trees, m which he perched, to my arm, for 


food: but, the moment he was satisfied, he avoided 
the cage, and appeared by his restlessness unable to 
sury tine SS berty He now came seldomer 
to me, and fin ned the ping muster-« of 
tre tze tz and was enticed away, after two or 
three attempts, by his more attractive a ls ‘ 
associates. When young, nature provided him with 
1 loud, impatient voice, and tédid, tédid, Lai-te-di 
often also the clamorous cry of the young Balt 
more), was his d ning and almost incessant ¢ 
for food. Another young bird of the first brood, 
Pp bablv neglected, cried so loud and p! tively t 
a male Baltimore bird in the same tree, that he com- 
menced feeding it Mr. Wins! p, of Brigh - 
forms me, that one of t young ceda ! = WwW r 
frequentea the f t of his house in quest of honey- 
suckle berries, at length, on receiving food ba- 
bly “iso aband he l by his rov parents cw 
himselt wl y on his protection At large, day and 
n t, he s reg attended the dessert of t 
dinner e for Gis port 1 of truit. ¢ 1 re dl 
steadfast in s att nent to Mir. W | ed by 
accident; being unfort ely trodden ‘ t 














VW were wls—No. 


\-thread Berlin 


16 crochet hook; nine shades of 


; . , 
wool—ten skeins of each shade 
k viol’ f 


one reel of Evans's B ar’s 


me ounce of the pin nad half an ounce 


} 
fet woo 


“orton 


[uis cushion is worked nearly all znder the chain 

nto the space 

lst row.—Make a chain of 12 stitches with the 
darkest scariet, unite the ends, work 24 long stitches 
u the circular chain, making 3 chain between 





each 3d long stitch; after the last long make 3 





dec* into the Ist long stitch, cut the wool, draw it 
to the back and tie it securely in 3 knots—this must 
be done at every row 

°d row.—Next shade, 4 long under the 3 chain 


that is between each 2d long, 3 chain; repeat 


3d row.—Next shade, 2 long under th 
the 2 long, 3 





hetween chain, 2 more long 


same, 3 chain, 1 long under the 3 chain, 3 chain; 


repeat 


ith row.—Next shade, same as last row, only 


making the long stitch on the long 


—Next shade, 2 long under the 


Sth row 


2 long stitches, 4 chain, 2 k 





the 


between 


next 3 chi 


1e same, 3 chain, d ec under 





the 


chain, d c under next 3 cham, 3 chain; repeat 


long under the 4 chain, 


6th row.—Next shade, 2 


* Double crochet 


D) 


‘ chain, 2 more long under the same, 3 chain, d « 


under the 3 chain, 5 chain, d ec under the 5 chain, 5 


chain, d e¢ under the 3 chain, 3 chain; repeat 


7th row Next le, 2 


le, 2 long under the 4 chain, 


} 
shat 


i chain, 2 more long under the same, 5 chain, dc 


under the 5 chain, 5 chain, dc under the 5 cham, 5 


chain; repeat 
Sth row.—Next shade, 2 long under the 4 chain, 5 
chain, 2 more long under the same, 3 chain, d c 


rthe 5 chain, 5 chain, d ec under the 5 chain, 5 


chain, de under tl 


e 5 chain, 3 chain; repeat. 


Lightest shade, 2 long under the 5 chain 


Vi row 


at the point, 5 chain, 2 more long under the same, 3 


3 chain, 5 chain, dc under the 





under the 


5 chain, 5 chain, d 


chain, d Cc 
c under the 5 chain, 5 chain, de 


under the 3 chain, 3 chain; repeat 


10th row.—Next shade darker, 2 long under the 5 
chain at the point, 5 chain, 2 more long under the 
same, 3 chain, d ec under the 3 chain, * 5 chain, dc 
under the 4 in, repeat from * twice more, then 5 





chain, d e¢ under the 3 chain, 3 chain; repeat from 


beginning 
" 1 


Next long under the 


point, 5 chain, 


llth row.- shade, 5 chain 


long under the same 


> chain, * 


~ more 


3 chain, d ¢ under the , 0 chain, de 


under the next 5 chain, repeat from * 3 times more, 
under the 3 


5 cham. de 


beginning 


hain, 3 chain; repeat from 


mw.—Next shade, 2 long under the 5 chain 


at the point, 5 chain, 2 more long under the same, 3 
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chain, d c under the 3 chain, *, 5 chain, d c under the 


5 chain, de 


beginning 


0 chain, repeat from * 4 times more, 


under the 3 chain, 3 chain; repeat from 


Next shade, same as last row, only 


13th row 
repeating 5 times instead of 4 
L4th row.—Next shade, 3 long under the 5 chain 





at the point, 5 chain, 3 more long under the same 
chain, *,5 chain, d c under the 5 chain, repeat from 
* 6 times more, 5 chain; repeat trom beginning. 
Lith row.—Next shade, 2 long under the 5 chain 
at the point, 5 chain, 2 more long under the same, 3 
chain, d c under the 5 chain, 5 chain, d c under the 


» chain, *, 3 chain, d c under the 5 chain, repeat 


*, 4 times more, then 5 chain, d c under the 5 


irom 
chain, 3 chain; repeat from beginning. 
16th row.—Next shade, 2 long under the 5 chain 


at the point, 5 chain, 2 more long under the same, 3 


chain, d ec under the 3 chain, 5 chain, d c under 5 


*, 5 chain, de under the 3 chain, repeat from 


ecnaln 

e ra 
* 4 times more, 5 chain, d c under the 3 chain, 3 
chain; repeat from beginning. 


L7th »w.—Darkest shade, 2 long under the 5 chain 


at the point, 5 chain, 2 more long under the same, 3 


chain, 1 long under every chain till the next point, 


then 0 « 


\Sth row.—With green wool exactly the same as 


hain; repeat. 


the last row 
This forms one star. 
Make three more stars exactly the same as the 
last. It will be found less monotonous to work the 
row 


four stars at once—that is, working the same 


on each of the four stars before proceeding to an- 


other row 
With the violet wool, crochet one point of each 
keeping both on the w rong 


otf the two stars togethe! I 
the 


do this by inserting the hook through 


side): 
centre loop of the 5 chain at the point of both stars; 
draw the wool through, and again crochet it through, 
3 chain, 1 long on 2d of the green stitches, 3 chain, 
*, 1 long on long, 3 chain, repeat from * till the first 


of the two green stitches, on which make 1 long, 3 
chain, crochet the points of the two stars together 


through the centre loops of the 5 chain; then make 


}chain, and on the other star make 1 long on the 
2d of the green stitches, and proceed exactly as in 


the last star: this will form an oval. Continue on 


the wrong side 3 chain, crochet the opposite violet 


long stitches together of each star, 3 chain, 1 long 
on long, 3 chain till the last violet long stitch, cro- 
chet this and the opposite one together, 3 chain, 
crochet this and the opposite one together, 3 chain, 


1 long on long, 3 chain till the last long, crochet this 


and the opposite stitch together, 3 chain, crochet the 


next long and the opposite one together, 3 chain, 1 


long on long, 3 chain till the last long, crochet this 


and the opposite stitch together; then hold the work 


double together in the hand, make 3 chain, and cro- 
chet all the long stitches on both sides exactly oppo- 
ite to each other together, taking care to make 3 


chain between each dc stitch. Fasten off the wool 


by making 2 or 


3 chain, and drawing it tightly 





Then take the other two stars, and unite them ex- 
actly the same. 

Then, to unite the four stars together, take the 2d 
point from the violet wool of both stars, which will 
now be in two pieces instead of four, and work 
as directed for the two stars, and on the opposite 
side do the same; this will leave a circle in the 
centre which must be filled up thus: Take the green 
and violet wool and work a star up to the ninth row, 
the same as the scarlet stars, arranging the colors as 
follows—first, two rows of green; then alternate 
violet and green; the outside row will be violet 
Keep the work on the wrong side; lay it on a table, 
having the centre star also on the wrong side; take 
a point of this and a point of the violet oval in the 
scarlet stars, insert the hook through the centre 
loop of the 5 chain in the centre star, and crochet 
them together; tie the wool in a firm knot two o1 
three times; then, on the 6th green long stitch, do 
the same with the next point, and continue till all 
the points are secured; then work four half stars 
thus, working them forwards and back :— 

lst row —W ith green wool, make a chain of 12 


stitches, and work under the chain 1 long, 3 chain; 


then 12 long, making 3 chain between each 3d long 


stitch; then 3 chain, 1 long. 


24 row.—Turn back, 3 chain (these 3 chains are 
equivalent to 1 long), 1 long under the 3 chain, 3 
chain, 2 more long under the same, *, 3 chain, 2 


} chain, 3 chain, 2 more long under 


ong under the 
the same, repeat from * 3 tenes more 


3d row.—Turn back, 3 chain, 1 long under the 3 


3 chain, 2 more long under the same, *, 3 


under next 


chain, 


long 3 chain, 3 chain, 2 long 


chain, 1 


under 3 chain, 3 chain, 2 more long under the same 


repeat from * three times more. 


4th row.—Violet wool, turn back, 3 chain, 1 long 


under the 3 chain, 4 chain, 2 more long under the 
same, *, 3 chain, d c under the 3 chain, 5 chain, dc 


under the 3 chain, 3 chain, 2 long under the 3 chain, 


1 chain, 2 more long under the same, repeat from * 
3 times more 


ith row.—Turn back, 3 chain, 1 long under the 4 


chain, 4 chain, 2 more long under the same, *, 3 


chain, d ¢ under the 3 chain, 5 chain, d c under the 


5 chain, 5 chain, dec under the 3 chain, 3 chain, 2 
) 


long under the 4 chain, 4 chain, 2 more long under 


the same, repeat from * three times more 
6th row.—Turn back, 3 
| 


chain, 1 long under the 4 


*. ) 


chain, 5 chain, 2 more long under the same, 
chain, d ¢ under the 5 chain, 5 chain, dc under the 
5 chain, 5 chain, 2 long under the 4 chain, 5 chain, 


2 more long under the same, repeat from * 3 times 


more. 
7th row.—Turn back, 3 chain, 1 long under the 
5 chain, 5 chain, 2 more long under the same, *, 3 


chain, d ¢ under 5 chain, 5 chain, d e under 5 chain, 
under 5 chain, 3 chain, 2 long under the 


t chain, 5 chain, 2 more long 


5 chain, de 

under the same, repeat 

from * 3 times more 
Sth row —Turn back, 3 chain, 1 long under the 5 


chain, 2 more long under the same, *, 3 chain, d c 




















under ch chain, de under the 5 chain, 5 
chain, d ¢ under 5 chain, 5 « d uncer the 
} chain, 3 chain, 2 lung under the 9O cha » chain 
2 more iong wader the sume, repeat [from * o tlumes 
more 
ten each half star with green wool into the 
four s the cushion, exactiy the same as dl- 
reeted ‘ tre star 
To L UE 1k ANGLES.— Commence at the 
green poin s joined to the second point of the 
ilf « es, With violet wor make 1 long, 3 chain 
under every 5 Chain of the green row t ese 1 
) e the 2 long green stitches, dc under the 3 
1 ‘ 1, de under the centre of the 5 chain 
» chain, d e under the 3 chain; then continue 3 
lL long und every 3 ¢ n of the green till 
xt ~ ¥ AAC Ww nK as | ore t n l 
next | wl 1 W be where all 
3 l, Vv 1 alle I g iw l 
\ iM VE een C s. d ¢ ) 
et il I y ( i tu 
" ‘ | 1 2d long s 7 1] 3 
tb » ¢ I we ro i, 1 5 I 
ery 3 ww « > « 1 between t \ et 
P < id« ch; then make 3 ¢ n, d « 
: é 1, dc under centre of ) 
‘ {5,5 ch de under 3 
1 ( i g, 9 chain as before con- 
ie W g t yolnt the same as the last 
] 
i a ) ( Ss, wnen make Cc! l 1< 
l s l ( ac on ist ne stite a ¢ 
I ( inn | . chain 
é p , } 
Xt ] »« ! 
leu ‘ 
a ¢ p 4 » ¢ le unde 
4 ‘ i 
\ cme ¢ 1 Pp t 
, i i 
" ( i 
| de two 
wy F ely 
s e VW now be twenty 
= = Cl ou 
_ W ire 
' nd 
\ , ress | 
( With et w make 
irn work 1 Q > 
, = en 
* * \ ‘ 
\ l re I 
‘ 4 ~ ? n 
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excepting at the p then into the 2 chains of 5 
th ( ne directly ov he green stitches, dc twice, 
making 7 chain between each d ¢ stitch 

With drab cotton, work d c under the 7 chain, 5 
chain; repeat—at the 7 cl 1 d c twice under it, 
mak go chain between ea l 

With tl chtest s« et but one, begin at the 5 
‘ nat the pom ‘ rthe » chain, 6 chain 

more long under the 1 chain, dc under next 


o, 1 

















chain; repeat. 
With cotton, d ¢ onde, 5 chain, de under the 3 
cn i repeat 
scarlet, d c under the 5 chain, 7 
chain—begin so that the 7 chain comes over the 3 
‘ of the last scarlet row, dc under the 5 chain, 
( in; repeat 
Si co deu r the 3 chain, 3 chain, o long 
u 7 cl ls o n; repeat 
I ip 1 press Begin making up by 
= ‘ \¢ ‘ { ich « i ‘ | ‘ otl the 
( ers vi c | ) ‘ r turning 
e ¢ s side the then W nh Sik 
ew it securely 1 1 ( p nh the and 
sew it W iv ets att t 1 ‘ w but one 
] ‘ nh W ! re ( l. Finish with 
irielt or green sh 
CROCHET FLOWER WORK 
\ ‘ us } ] ent at es of cro- 
t been thought 
l eX] l ¢ t ! the stitches 
ied. ast f ‘ \ wou of course, be 
n y alte . t dk m from the 
‘ ‘ ( t but ] ( elementary 
e ¢ ] r stitch 
ble stitel ( I or, as it 1s some- 
S ¢ ist as it pri ly used 
1 W ( ( e a 
tt end ot f l ert ( t in 
); pas 1 Ile m the 
: é i i t d ead 
\ M s ( med a 
} s vor , s the 
i 
p 1, and 
‘ S s y a you equire 
}> ~ ( 4 
i al 
! l V ‘ i I tT 
Iw l he t , 
co t ut 1 
ty ‘ ugh 
yf = yo cro- 
l ‘ turn 
P op of 
I . 1 draw 
and 
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thread through the two loops on the needle. Con- 
tinue thus to the end of the row 
Lone Sritcu.—Having made a chain, form a 
separate loop on your thread, and insert the nec dle 
into it; pass the thread « 


the end of the thread 


ver the crochet, keeping 


d to prevent 
the loop from slipping ; place the crochet in the loop 
of the chain, and draw it through one loop; pass 
the thread again over the needle, and draw it through 
two loops; pass it once more over, and draw it 


through the last two loops, which finishes the stitch 
Most crochet workers hold the thread 
hand, and catch # with the hook 


in the lett 


or crochet; but 
some hold it in the right, as for knitti Generally 
speaking, the first method is the best; but whenever 


a wire is required to be worked in tl 
the following receipts, the second is pret bl 
W hen a wire is to be worked in the edge of double 
crochet, the first part of the stitch must be com- 
pleted independently of it; but be 
the 


e you take up 





two loops, place a bit of wire over the 
second finger of your left hand, pass the needle 
under it, throw the thread over the needle, behind 
the wire, and draw the thread through both the loops 
Exactly the same method is adopted for the long 


stitch, only 


vy catchmg t 
When a 


ig the wire in the last two loops 

leaf or petal is to be made which re- 
quires several rows of double or long stitch, a fresh 
wire is to be worked in every row 


, unless otherwise 
direct d 


Although common iron wire has genera 


ly been 
used for these flowers, yet 


when prac ticable, it will 
», which is a 


be better to procure /et much softer 
kind of wire (to be obtained at artificial flower 


shops, and can be had of various sizes When it 


iA ) 
For five long we sila . 
I pon a b f | 
1 nar stless t i 
\\ ever t 
M i ‘ F 
The ange 
She <l me ‘ 
B “ b this to 
For s was ¢ ’ 
Wik ¢ 
M ey ie. W 
T : 
~ ) ed brow w 
Tos e me i 
And, when shet ! 
= s t VW >w 
M \ “ ! 
1 Au 1, ange 





is about the thickness of a rather fine thread, it w 
be found to work in the best 


HAWTHORN: OR, MAY FLOWER 


This flower may be made in white, but it 


more natural when done in a very pale, delicate 
shade of pink, s 


t wool 


t 
) 
t 


The centre is composed 
ot twelve or filteen 


small stamens, 


tipped with a 
brownish re d These are sold »V the manutacturers 
of artificial flower 


materials, at a very triiling 
charge 


FLowers.—Make first a small ring of wire, by 
folding a bit of wire in the middle, and twisting the 
ends together two or three times, cut off one end of 
the wire; take a length of the sp t wool, make a 
lo« p with it on the crochet needle, and work a plat 
stitch of crochet on the ring. Then work tour 
on, aiso on the ring, and continue 


stitches in success 


to make one plain and four long stitches four times 


more ri g ail t er five small round petals 
break off tl vool some distance from the work 
place the stamen in the centre of the flower, twist 
the ring quite close, and, with a piece of green silk 
split or very fine floss silk, tie the ends of the w 


cut off the wool, and cover about two 
inches of the stalk with the same silk 


\bout ten or twelve of these flowers will form a 
full bunch. All tl ttle stalks (though of different 
lengths) must be placed togethe 

v7.1 
Li AT Vial 


e achain of seven stitches, and work 
round it a row of double crochet, 


with a pretty ye 


green, lighter than that used for 
chain: a wire must be worked in the edge; and 
mounting the leaves, piace three together, cove 

the stalk with split woo 


+77 e-* —_—— 
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EDITORS’ 





AmonG the Romans, March was the first month of 
t i ur e ¢ sia iLeor ’ t t 

t 48 prest ed is t i 

nbe ears trom the incarnat ‘ t = 

t rs. fre 1 the { Mar l Row lus I T 
! « Eternal C a ed the yea int ! s 
a rave t e first the nar 8 ither 
Mars. It was this mor t Romar crificed to 
Anna Per WW e f val was « 1 the 
fifteen rhis Anna Pere 1, W was WV ed as 
Lt gor 8 the incient R 1 Ss, Was a ng to 
tradition, the daughter of Belus, King of Tyre, and sis- 
ter of Dido, whom she accompanied in her flight. The 
month of March was also under the pat liar protec- 


tion of Minerva, and always consisted of thirty-one 




















apology is neece r urging on our g 1 readers 
the importance of entering on some grave and profitable 
studies, or, at least. some one stu it the beg y 
ft long, « month, and making this the era of a 
new literary year 
If lei ¢ nd or tunit ire not a wed for t 
prose n of a new study, the me systema- 
tie ¢ se of readir It is doubtless true it ing 
» ra leave s with the determination to 
ri nue the studies, and a t stated periods of each 
I t & purpose But, few are aw ire of the diffi- 
‘ uihering to such a resolution, in the midst of 
t em} ents of home and the attractions of society. 
the expe ient has been made methodica 
, nt of tt howeve it is ] i n spite 
diff es and discouragements, to accomplish the 
t in « stion Let, then, a syste tie course of 
en e marked it ar st t i ered t 
ty t ot eauties € | is t eve 1 
ian an f information quite v rfnl_ tn ¢ . 
who have never computed the va one ir in the 
enty-four e1 yed in one pursuit, during the w G 
yea vw 1 t the result 
Let t S¢ \ 1 ‘ tt eg d effe *t t t f T tr 
t pian for one yeal those who ipprove Will, of 
€ pursue it 
Love anp Mari e have, natura a deep and 
g influence oy t ught fw ! It ma 
a e ¢ ne lac I ers to know w tis said on 
these i esti 8 ec men gre I 
fr, possessing also the wisdom a thor knowledge 
The w 1) rt And first, we give the opinion 
of one W e wri rs have flooded n 
I from a load upon the eart t genius, the 
energ the le nd the spi which not one man in 
ten t ind can bear—fly f 1 the curse of owir 
eve g¢ toa wife! It isa revers f all natural 
pos n, itisa blowtoa e man W nus. You 
Know not Whatitis: Ido! Myw s fortune came 
not till after our marriage—so far. so wel it saved my 
reputation trom the charge of fort e-hunting But I 
te you fair that, if it had never come at a Is ld 


TABLE. 


bear le and a greater, and a happier man than I 
i eve en, or evercan be, withall its advantages; 
st rt tone ar nd my neck \ yet my 

W las never breathed a word that could wound my 


iture and ¥ il life :— 

I never desire it any period of my life, to hold a 
near | tion either toa girl or woman much younger 
than myself; least of all could I have married under 
such ¢ umstances. I am convinced that such mar- 
riages are not usually productive of happiness; they 
generally lead the man to treat his wife as a child : and 
whenever there exists much discrepancy in point of age 
if iS impossibie that that tree m of intercourse should 


take place which tends to the mental elevation and hap- 


} ess Of both parties, or that that pure stream of 
tho it and sentiment should flow between them, 
Ww *h peculiarly constitutes all that is blissful in the 
inte irse betwixt the two sexes. Equality of mind 
is indispensa necessary in the marric state ind 
the man can o1 xpe to find happiness in this condi 
tion when the wife, as far as the powe of her nature 
Ww pel ! et wi the full independence of wo- 
n t s ns and recognizes his will 
is her own.—Wi Von Humbold 


A MAN must possess some external object to which 





he can attach himself, upon which he may work with 
ail the collected powers of his existence But although 
this inclination is common to all, yet it is the privilege 
of the sensitive and hig cultivated soul alone, to feel 
the de e, the aspiration after true friend true 
] M les lelicately constituted r blunted by 
the w<« torm t and <« uW ng attach- 
ments; they never attain to the tranquillity which re- 
r s from a perfect exchange of sympat Viewed in 
reterence to each other, love and friendship, under 
every form and circumstance, differ in this respect, that 
the former is always colored with sensuality: but this 
does not n ite against its excellence, for even a sen- 
sual inclination 1 comprehend within itself the 
greatest | l L, e « nates in the ver soul, and 
cha es the nature of all t s subjected to its un- 
s tted I Ss Ir who ive never once 
recognized the ¢ not love, much less a ved at 
the conscious 8 its existence | themselves, it 1s 
nevertheless t € ion Whi¢ lies veltlied under the 
guise of frier these two feelings are not yet 
clearly and def Vv sey ited; but, as womanhood 
approaches, every emotion passes insensibly int it of 
love.—TIJbid 

THESE op ns on love and marriage remind us of a 
beautiful poem, by one our gentlemen contributors, 
who makes his appe ceinthisr iber of the Lady’s 
Book. T por J. L.. Chester cannot fail to be 
admired, when we know his fine head can coin such 
rare and true gems of thought and feeling We give it 
W the name Vill e has been KNOWN asa writer 
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among those whose circumstances now exclude them 
@ . >= 
ON A SLEEPING WIFE from most of our seminaries of learning, but who, 
, permitted to enjoy their facilities, would improve them 
BY JULIAN CRAMER . 3 ‘ 
to a degree undreamed of by the effeminate 
Deviciovs task! to sit and watch of affluer and luxury The great army 
The breathings of a sleeping wife, missionary teachers which the world demands must 
And mark the features of that state come from this class, for they only will brave the hard- 
Dividing death from life ships and surmount the obstacles w i such a work 
How sweet her slumber On he a involves. The work of provi ¢ suitable places 
Peace ith set its of educat woman is progres We ere 
couc the Gua tor 4 a fad r thelr e instut ypened 
is "Care to steal in Cine I 
The O Female College is located at Pleasant 
How enutit She wonld r ( eve I] t e. Car s Acadet ‘ 
The t te of a st e’s ki miles f ( n eT t Har n I 
Angelic | , htdw | posit i ee I { ’ 
In such a shrine as upon the « mn the tance he | erty ¢ 
And here it dweils i ed and t{— ot na i ere mad f S One 
I gh half conecea I iT t= ‘ ese is a ! k feet ( P 
Yes, were thiss s d to-r I iri | poses One « 
I’d see an ar rere feet | 15 ¢ v lL BEC s 7 s : 2 
buil 10 by 4 nd t B ex nd 1 
How sweet her s be None |! a¢ 0 feet tu ¢ tot . ¢ 
Ww eave! I ed { s bliss the natin toon ve : ‘ 
5 I 8 8 The trustees ure ai ivis b met ‘ 
} 
I s \ ind cares ness i to overaee the i itutior 1 le e ul 
I we 1us dow Vakl rs, i ks use atte e exan ition «( Itist L 
A bu n now of flower make it ina ¢ s a first class s " not 
fitting young | for general usef | prepa 
hve en | rn t eR 
Il i I < ing those w eitt ecome t s I ! n 
Oo t : 
ti ¢ € ser tt et t ] r t 
I P ' ek— ; 
c . here it the We ul nite l € I ib lie¢ 
Ss ul 
names of thet ‘ ur e ¢ S s cnr ‘ 
© I the & VE learned from t ( 1 r u 
itd af te scen) 
I i conceal t g The semi: is ¢ i ‘ l é 
rhe i § , oye 
. able aus es. There are now more than s¢ 
Would ; y revea 
ladies within its wa 
And k Her part sis Se 
T ‘ - f > r ? tha 
~ e che ecre esse PHE arti I r Blumer The N 
I , 
iu! n I & i this r t Ss < 
Mark \ kw s— 
Ve ed s ] Y ( ence : 
Hlow he es } y —— t Jur In ¢ : ; 
She breathes a name eam— a or Gaye. = bishos , ‘ 
rhe s of I t n the tone has now ¢ let , we can | . eaders 
1 story of intense est as we s great res 
Her cheek wit eper es teem— , 
Of course, we re ) e fi t ¢ " é ‘ ‘ ri 
That na —itis my own i : 
new subse wor Lary is 
J My bliss is pe et now— g. Vv \ em I Xi 
rhe | i l crave sr P sin WwW tan end 
nv } ed kne Ow —— 
I im el i knee I 
And thank ¢ ( To Ce ‘ NTS Art e 90 ted ( . 
By night, or da vak - Ma ( Mus Ss ( 
rhe s Is I'w D I ent VW Ss a] 
I know it | eis t U ‘ a D K A M R : 
And cente 1 I Fa Ln) F Q al I Mystery P \ 
emma cence ? 
We have at f commur on hand not ; 
IF it is essential to the interests of r¢é nt ind 
et ex I ur next numbe 
the w 1, that Ame “an males ve é ‘ t : 
Wes ce t w t : S e ant f 
certau sar tter of no sr! t t 
A Le of the S nd ¢ sad t HH I ] 
, t { aec r s m educ n ’ 
W B.B.furr I D Oo 
t renc t Place the t s in ¢ - 
& i) I to? 7 subs r who has taken 
eation ns te is, that € M ul > 
} ] the I B twer en st be 
lady may a ‘ em, ¢ W . 
q t t ey sco 8 We 
try ul ewhiil be a rush ior the te is nec 
shi weilc re irt W I pi 
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THE SEASIDE AND THE FIRESIDE. By Henry 


W aw th Lor t W Boston Pick 


} s. 1850. pp. IL. The grace and beauty of the e- 
tr iby the mir f Pr ssor Longfe ire 
ve vn to re e descriptior I thin 
ew . f - P " 
. W by allw a ‘ ‘ 
rhe ie it — . " 
l 3 the Shi; ee j red Vv the 
s we as the w me 
N t i I 8 written since rhe Ps f 
Lite so charme is as this noble poer There 
e othe s ndeed, the whole is well w { 
e fay e work w win—w of the name of the 


David Bates Philadelphia : 


Lindsay & Blakiston. pp. 210 We should welcome 


s Vv me vere t or for the sake of its ex juisite 
em— = K Gentl —but there are mar other 
eautif ces. The author has a vein of pure, cheer- 
im ty running thr gh ail his prod tions, which 
stamps i V ¢ tor the , G We are sure this 


ok will be welcome at the fire e 

rHE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY 
POWELL, AFTERWARDS MISTRESS MILTON 
Philade 1: Getz & Burk, No.3 Hart’s Buildings 


There has be no work, except the “*D fl 
Wi it could ¢ ire W t ext ent 
n of e qua expressive tyvle « the old 
ers. 7 5 s even m ‘ » than was 
it I W ecause it en sso much of the 
s \ ee! ke truth. of 1 stof Ene- 
nd’s J Milton We comme t to ing 

A es 


rik GREAT METROPOLIS, OR NEW YORK 
ALMANAC FOR 1850. We have received a « f 
is work 1 the j isher, H Wilson, 521 Pearl 


a neat 





MARY MORETON ; OR, THE BROKEN PRO- 
MISE. By T.S. Arthur. T. B. Peterson, 98 Chest- 
t Street, has sent us a copy of this American novel, 


“ ve re wit r } T 
ich we have read with grea leasure The pure 
, 


lent morals wv 


ilt er to re u stra n ft s In this 
! naintains s usua ind elevated ¢ iY 
it the same ti presents us W s 4 { 

tures of character, so correctly drawn t they can 


lated as fictions 
I. B. Peterson, 98 Chestnut Street, has also sent us 
AGNES GREY, AN AUTOBIOGRA- 
‘DAVID COPPERFIELD, THE 


YOUNGER.’’ The first-named work is by the at 


Jane Eyre,’ ** Shirley.’ ete. et This work is 
ought by many persons to be even superior to any of 
etormert ctions from the pen of the same t I 

but thatasitr it is certs equal in p it of 
terest n delineation of character, &<« to anv ot its 
| . - + + ling 

yredecessors In reference to its ea publication in 


BOOK 


TABLE. 


c . ‘ enterprise M 
Lon ss it 
As to the ‘ Personal H I rience of D 
V the } ‘ proba t 
é t t i 4 1 3 


rHE POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES MONT- 
GOMERY John Locke P i 1 spler 


t ic rT ' t 1 the 

R R.H.G I « is t 8 
that es greatec tot ¢ ind itt nil 
‘ able one ft the ¢f t t it cor 8 the 
wri rs of this cele ute i r The ¢ ivings 
which it conta are fine lone in mezzotint 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN 
We have received from the p isher is V ime of 
the writings of B It s a portrait of the 
2uthor, and other ¢ ngs We need hardly sa 
that the Pilg P ¢ v e found with 
2 number of fine It isa work that on t 
t e found in eve The binding and the 
press-W e bot en 


THE GOSSIPS OF RIVERTOWN : with Ce cted 
s i ind P By A eB.Neal. P lelphin 


| W see the i i neea W pieasure 
M N t I | Helen Mor- 
t I ] ! ef i! e,t tw eas 
long as ere isat € | i n of the beau 1 in 
the hearts of mankind 

ANCIENT AMERICA We have received a pam- 
p! twith this title—the twenty-first edi n—wihich 
wee end to the perus f our friends. It is pub- 


lis 1 Jewett, T as, & Co., Buff , New York 
THE POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA 








SW Care & Hart, | 

Whie te the tenth edition. revieed anil toes Wh 
forms an elegant and ve seinen: ca Gatton 
well kt not hn cate af nine teme ettiees. te 
require more than a passing notice The volume in 
ternally is subject to criticism; but we doubt not Dr 
Griswold has done better, perhaps, than ar one else 
would It isa macnificent gift-book 


POEMS. By Frances Sargent Osgood. A. Hart, 
late Carey & Hart, P f ia A superb edition 


WwW 1 twe e ele e! ! nor i! designs 
l the most cele ite 1 8 I s, Inde one of the 
most ele nt volumes eye ever reste n The pape 

tvpe ind binding are f ess. and reflect great credit 
‘ concerne As 1 poet Mrs. O lis too well 
} WI nd appre tr t eq e praise t m our pen 


k nt t 


We are glad to see her v t ] 
STEPHANIE BEAUHARNAIS, THE DUCHESS 


OF BADEN. Same ] sher A tale of the French 


Revolution of 1787, written by Captain Edward Ford 
The scenes are laid chiefly in P ¢ and some 
well-known characters are int ed. under fictitious 
names. It is excee terestir 


PEOPLE I HAVE MET. By N. P. Willis 








on, Phila- 





& Scribner, New York; Lindsay & Blaki 


lelphia The second title is ** Pictures of Society and 


People of Mark, drawn under a thin veil of fiction 
They are readable sketches, as everything of Willis’s 
is; and will serve to while away a pleasant hour to 


eader without adding much to the author’s reputa- 


ther 
tion 

SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. We have 
received the hrst seven nu! f the B ton edition 

Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, wit introductory 
ie iTKS nd note . na I Set e rhis work 
is bea f istrated, each 1 er ¢ taining one 
i the finest specimens of the art of engra we have 
ever seen The seventh numbe s de le sivel 
to the eot the poet, and is ited W 8 por- 
t el t at nthe yr t € he p of the 
Du ke Buckit u The letter Ss is quite an 
m ement in the art the types being ! ve ul the 
paper ¢ r, white ind of a durable texture T. B 
r I n, P lel in 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co., Boston. We have received the fifth 
ime of this uniform edition, of which we have 


ten spoken. It is the most convenient and 





MRS. SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY Leu & Blanchard, Philadel i. It speaks well 


for the growing scientific taste of the country, that a 





second edition of this valuable work should be so soon 
called for We have before praised this volume, and 
can only renew ir recommendation 


ELLEN SEYMOUR By Mrs. Saville Shepherd. 


favorite author. It is very appropriate for the holi- 


days, and got up in Mr. Moore’s usual neat stvle. 


THE YOUNG MAN’S WAY TO HONOR, &e 
By Rev. A. Atwood. Same publisher. A praiseworthy 





effort of a good man to d 
life If they would all read and obey his precepts, 
human happiness would be greatly advance 

POEMS By John G. Saxe Ticknor, Reed, & 
Fields, Boston. We have received this beautiful little 
volume from Hazard & Mitchell, N 178 Chestnut 


Street We regret that we have not room to quote one 
r two of the poems in the voiume; but they are so 
well known, that it seems hardly necessar Dr 





Holmes must look to his laurels, or Mr. Saxe w 


em yet Many of the articles in this volume are 
extremely witty, and all are pleasing and admirably 
written. It is a book to drive away the * b/wes 

OLD PORTRAITS AND MODERN SKETCHES 





By J n G. Whittier Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, Bos- 


ton. A collection of pen and ink sketches of Bunyan, 
Ellwood, Nayler, Marvell, Roberts, Hopkins, Baxter. 
Leggett, Rogers, and Dinsmore. They are written in 
the peculiar and beautiful style of this favorite author 





and the book cannot fail to become exceedingly p pular 
Hazard & Mitchell, of this city, have it, to whom we 
ire indebted for our copy 

HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE ay 
George Ticknor. Harper & Brothers, New York. We 


heave received from Messrs. Lindsay & Bilakiston the 


© nd and third volumes of this splendid work, noticed 
more fully in our last. It has received the unqualified 
commendation of every criticism so far published; and 
ifs immortality is secure The book itself, as a work 


. Will compete with any issued from the British 





press. No library can now be complete without it 





eee 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF RO- 
BERT SOUTHEY. Same publishers. We have re- 
ceived also, from Lindsay & Blakiston, the first number 
of this serial, to be completed in six parts. It is edited 
by the poet’s son, and embraces a biography, written 
by Southey himself, and a series of letters to his friends 
It is published uniform with Southey’s ‘* Common- 
*lace Book,’ recently issued 
THE BATTLE SUMMER—+eing Transcripts from 
Personal Observations in Paris, during the year 1548 
By Ik. Marvel. Baker & Scribner, New York. The 
popularity of this anonymous author is on the increase. 


lyle style, but 


The present work is written in the Ca 
We are happy to number the author 


oolmates and friends, and to rejeice 





among our ¢ 
in his success. This work will be followed by a sequel 
early in the spring 

POEMS. By James Russell Lowell. Ticknor, 
Reed, & Fields, Boston. We are happy to see the pro- 
ductions of this author extended to two volumes. We 
recognize many old favorites, and enjoy many new 
pieces that only serve to raise the reputation of Mr 
Lowell. His poems are now standard, and are quoted 
extensively at home and abroad. Messrs. Hazard & 
Mitchell, of this city, will accept our thanks for it 


They have it for sale 


NEW MUSIC. 

From Messrs. Lee & Walker, 162 Chestnut Street, 
we have received the following :— 

Saucy Kate. A ballad. Words by Lawrence Secke! 
Music by W. P. Cunnington 

’Tis Sad to Part. Arranged for piano forte. By J 
C. Beckel 

The Shoemaker. A comic song. Written by Miss 
H. F. Gould. Music by J. C. Beckel 

The American Glee Book. No.1. By J.C. Beckel 

Mr. Edward L. Walker, No. 160 Chestnut Street, has 
sent us the following new publications :— 

The celebrated Tambourine Dance and Polka By 
Master Ole Bull Familiar to all those who have 
heard the New Orleans Serenaders 

Barnum’s Polka, Schottish Polka, and Chestnut Street 
Polka. We have heretofore noticed these pieces, by our 
favorite, Mr. Bellak, who is rapidly winning his way 
able eminence among composers 


ee but in those smiles. A song Words 





by Joseph A. Nunes. Music by James Bellak 
Dearest, this heart beats only for thee. Romanza, by 


Felix Dorigo. 
Jeannette and Jeannot. A new and correct edition 


It is illustrated by a beautiful engraving, that adds to 


the attraction of the piece itself 
Jeannie Gray A ballad Words by J.M.C 


Esq Music by Charles Mueller Last. but by no 


means least, comes this beautiful song—beantiful not 





only in the words, *h our friend Church has done 


himself justice, and in the music, which is in the best 


style of the talented author, but the eneraving w 
graces the title-page is the most elegant thing we 


ever saw on a piece of music. It is excellently en- 


graved and elegantly colored, and is an ornament t¢ 


any music book 
Messrs. FE. Ferrett & Co., No. 40 South Eighth Stree t. 


have sent us a number of their new and cheap pieces 


It isa wonder to us how they can afford to get them 
np so neatly for the price they ask. The following are 
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The Belle of the South. A brilliant waltz. By Carl §$ gemograph What the mystery of it is we know 
Lobe 1is will be found a good and asant study not; we only know that it is very beautiful While 

Il Brindisi. From Lucrezia Borgia. The favorite upon this subject, we copy the tollowing notice trom 
air, arranged as a brilliant rondo, by F. Burgmallet the English correspondent of the North American, of 

Strauss Polka First rate this city 

Marriage Polka. By H.E.B. Very good ‘+I recently visited the studio of E. Tucker, who 

Farmhill Waltz By Charles Repo An admirable is a native of PI teiphia Mr. ° Ker 18 an artist of 
and easy Ww Zz whom America m we ye pre | i id the pleasure 

Sister, since I met the rst. Words by Mrs. Hemans ot examining several specimens of highly finished ste 
Music by Matthias Keller engravings, Which are the productions of Tucker's 

Cheer up, my own Jeannette Composed by Charles burin; and these truly beautitul specimens of art must 
W. Glover It seems intended as a companion for the be greatly admired in the United States, and place the 
favorite ‘* Jeannette and Jeannot,’’ and should be bound periodicals in which they are to appear in a high po- 
up with it sill0on pe 

In this old chatr From the ‘‘Maid of Honor Tne Lapies We return our thanks to the ladies 
Music by Balte Almost equal to th Old Arm iain : : , : 

1 I ! verv i ivy clubs t ey ive sent us At le ist 
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22 EX'S MAGA: 


the means of continuing labors which have for years 


been almost gratuitously performed for the benefit of 
the public! It is sad, indeed, to see men of genius, 


and men of industry and perseverance, in such a di- 


this—their pride of protession subdued; their 


energies yielding under the pressure of 


neglect; their generous h: , and their warm ambi- 





j 


tion to be useful and hon », destroyed by po 





sor sectarian pre idice ! Such wri 





are too often inflicted uy the conductors oft the coun- 





try press, notwithstanding the professions of liberality 
we hear on every hand, and notwithstanding the uni- 
versally acknowledged importance of sustaining, in 


the midst of every communit 





an independent news- 





paper. We may say, indeed, that we know, person- 
ally, several such cases as are here referred to; but we 


hope that they 





ire all that ever have or ever will occur 


As, however, nearly all the country papers that come 
under our observation—and they number some fifteen 
hundred, hailing from every quarter of the Union—are 


conducted with a view to the instruction and the ad- 


vancement of the family circle in moralit literature, 
nd science und, at the same ine, present a synopsis 
of the stirring events of the es in which we live, 
we cannot lagine how any ious parent in With- 
i 8 ipport trom ich pu itions, strugeg g in 
his own vVicinit ul it the same ft bestow his 








If it 


patronage « papers from a « nt State ‘ 

is true that charity begins at home, our country friends 
are bound to support their country press first, and then, 
according to their means and the gene sity tf their 


dispositions, to extend their charity abroad, and render 
it as diffusive as possible We have lately witnessed, 


in the rejuvenated and cheerful irance of many of 





our old and valued country friends, the most gratifying 


evidences of the ‘*‘ march of improvement,’’ as well as 


of the favorable estimate placed on their characters 


and services by their immediate neig rs 





well for proprietors and patrons; and we hope to see 


these evidences of 


mutual confidence and of public 
spirit increase an hundred fold, until all our exchanges 
shall look as bright as a gold dollar 

In conclusion, we do not believe that any well-con- 
ducted ‘‘ eastern publication’’ ente ins any other 
opinions, or would suggest any advice that would not 
fully accord with the sentiments | * expressed. If 
there are any who do not agree with us, we ¢ ippy 
] t 


tosay we are not on the list of their confidential friends 


BRIDAL COSTUMES 


We have before this been so explicit on the subject 
of trousseau, that little more need be said with regard 
to the beautiful and exquisitely tasteful pl 


to describe the v 





we give this month, than 
of the different dresses 


Figure 1st.—A dress of satin, with flounces and 


double berthe of a light French lace, styled potat d’ap- 


plique This is suitable only for a tall and stately 


woman. The bowguet de corsage and the wreath are of 


orange flowers; and the veil is simple fu//e, set upon a 


small cap made to fit the head « ely. It falls more 
fully about the fieure in this way than in an ther 
2d figure.—A rich robe of sote d’antique, a very 





heavy old-fashioned silk e richness e mate 
requires it to ber ve pl iti 
rnamented with natural flow s are ere 
Fall vn wl roses, with their ‘ 


weer OOO 


awT TAnNWA ROOT 
AND LA xS Ss K 
arn RPP PPP DLE PP PPP PRED ODDO PPLE PPP PPP PPO PD ED OR 


finished by a finely-plaited chemisette fitting close to 
the throat 





The veil falls low on the forehead, and is 


fastened back by bouquets of rose-buds at each side 
This is decidedly the most tasteful of the two, and 
better fitted for a short or slender figure. If there is 
any time in the life of a woman when her costume 
should be simple, it is at her bridal, although we know 
an opposite taste prevails. Everything that will im- 
pede freedom of movement or thought should be ban- 
whatever would make her con- 


ished, and, above all, 





” 


scious of ** how she was looking 

Some pretty bridal dresses, more simple than either 
of these, have been made by Miss Wharton this winter 
One is a silver-spotted tulle over white satin, with a 
veil to correspond. It is novel, and has a pretty effect 
in the evening, with silver ornaments, such as we have 
before described 

Another tasteful robe was white crepe lisse over a 
slip of white silk. The skirt was caught up at one 
side by a delicate wreath, extending to the waist 
White roses, orange flowers, or jessamine may be used 
for this. The crape skirt was bordered by two rows 
of narrow satin ri n, with a purled edge, put « 
plainly, at a little distance from each other. The crape 


sleeves (over the silk) were edged in the same way; thie 





waist plain, low, and covered with the crape Tw 





veils, very full, are still worn more than any other 


They are unexpensive, and always give a peculiar grace 


} 


licacy to the face and figure of the wearer. Ou: 


and ce 


lady readers will remember that, properly, the veil 


should never be worn after the ceremony; its signifi- 





cancy is lost after that interesting event 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 


In giving this exquisite Parisian plate, we do no 





suppose it wi ye followed literally in any one costume 


but from it many hints respecting the dress of little 
people may be gathered 

T 
instance, very plainly dressed—the plumes being thie 





re sch rol ¢ 





1 who has charge of the party is, for 
only possible objectionable feature, which is eas 
plaid cashmere is trimmed with velvet 


+} ; . 
( ti 
le deey 





yer green than the dress; and tl 


red beaver, has bows and strings o 


he child’s cloak is em! 





yroidered with blue, the san 


difference in shade being observed. The white draw 


bonnet has rosettes of narrow satin ribbon around the 


crown 
The little soldier, deferring so gallantly to his young 
friend in the dark blue bonnet, is int lunced more f 


effect than use. He bears his honors very meekly, and 














bis dress makes an admirable fancy costum ‘EB 
Bonnet,’’ with her neat pink cashme sacqu 
is « ea bewit ng little figure nt tte 
will be noticed, a finished with a ) ed fri 
and are worn higher than of old e simp! 
and proper child’s dress Her elder brother, wh 
watches the ¢ p so complacently, has a sacque of 
black cloth, neatly fashioned, and quite closed at the 
throat. withas ll white linen collar and 1 son neck 
tie. His cap is neat and tasteful As for the miniatu 
I his si ur artist has evidently intended ae 
| n between sensibly arrayed and over - dressed 
, mn. No er i adont t P . 
its rsand tassels, the vy te ve nd plat i t 
sleeves, unle she wished he ild to Ww 

. ed appendage of soci ~<a dandy 
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MODEL COTTAGE. 





Two Dwellings under one roof; each containing 
four rooms, with back kitchen and other conve- 


nicnces. 


Accommodation.—Each house contains a kitchen, 
a; back-kitchen, 4; parlor or bed-room, ¢; bed-room, 
d; large bed-room, e; closet, f; pantry, ¢; water- 
closet, h; dust-hole, 7; and place for fuel, 4;—or 
the smaller apartments may be differently arranged ; 
thus, 2 may be a cow-house, formed out of f and hk: 
m, a water-closet; ”, a dairy; and o,a pantry. With 
this arrangement, the platform will require the alter- 
ation indicated at p 

Construction. — The walls may be of brick or 


DDD DODD 


Q 








stone. One roof covers the whole of the apartments 
belonging to both cottages, without any guttering, 
and with only two hips, or pavilion ends. Roofs so 
simple are particularly eligible for being covered 
with zine or sheet iron, instead of tiles or slates. 

General Estimate.—Cubic contents of both houses, 
24,660 feet, at ten cents per foot, $2,466; at five 
cents, $1,233. 

Remarks.—These are comfortable, unobtrusive 
dwellings, expressive of nothing more than what 
they are. All that we should wish to alter in this 
design, would be the projections of the roof in front, 
which we would form into one general verandah, 


and return it also at the ends. 
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